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Weighting  his  turn 


Jeff  Schlager  (standing),  a third-year  construction  technoldgy 
student,  spots  Steve  Lawlor,  a second-year  electronics 
student,  as  he  lifts  weights  at  the  recreation  centre  May  30. 

c , - , . (Photo  by  Andrea  Bailey) 


Possible  link  with  universities 
may  result  in  nursing  degrees 


By  Tony  Kobilnyk 

A Canadian  university  is  pre- 
pared to  examine  the  possibility  of 
creating  a closer  linkage  between 
colleges  and  universities  that 
would  grant  degrees  to  college 
nursing  students,  said  Conestoga 
president  John  Tibbits. 

He  said  college  nursing  students 
seeking  degrees  are  usually 
required  to  attend  university  for 
two  years  or  more.  However,  a 
new  arrangement,  with  a universi- 
ty he  did  not  currently  wish  to 
name,  could  allow  college  nursing 
graduates  to  obtain  a university 
degree  in  just  over  a year. 

“Right  now  it’s  much  easier  for 
students  to  get  linkages  with  uni- 
versities in  other  countries  than  it 
is  here,”  he  said. 

This  opportunity  would  allow 
graduates  who  may  not  have  had 
the  marks  or  who  felt  more  com- 
fortable at  the  college  level  to  con- 
tinue on  to  a degree  program, 
he  said. 


Tibbits  also  said  he  would  like  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  colleges 
granting  degrees  with  an  applied 
nursing  degree  being  one  of  them. 


“I  think  our  three-year 
engineering  technology 
program  is  more  rigorous 
than  some  of  the 
uncdergracfuate  B.  A. 
programs  that  exist.” 

John  Tibbits, 
Conestoga  College  president 


“There  has  to  be  a greater  value 
placed  on  applied  education,”  he 
said.  “Many  high  school  students 
may  not  want  to  go  on  to  tech- 
nology and  technical  careers 
because  there  is  less  value.” 
Engineering  technology  is 
anotlier  area  Tibbits  said  he  would 


like  Conestoga  to  be  able  to  grant 
degrees  in.  “I  think  our  three-year 
engineering  technology  program  is 
more  rigorous  than  some  of  the 
undergraduate  bachelor  of  arts 
(BA)  programs  that  exist,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  accreditation  by  an 
outside  body,  such  as  industry, 
would  be  necessary  for  colleges  to 
have  degree-granting  status. 
Colleges  could  then  work  with 
industry  to  determine  educational 
standards  that  would  be  required 
for  students  to  obtain  degrees. 

A different  kind  of  degree  should 
be  granted  by  colleges,  he  said. 

College  programs  are  much  more 
applied,  therefore  colleges  should 
be  allowed  to  grant  a different  kind 
of  degree,  he  said. 

Tibbits  said  he  thinks  industry 
and  other  colleges  would  be  very 
supportive  of  colleges  having 
degree-granting  status. 

“In  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta,  colleges  such  as 
Conestoga  have  degree-granting 
status  in  a number  of  areas.” 


Pitcher  aims  for  place  on  national  team 


Fawn  Day,  right,  plays  catch  with  her  daughter  Stephanie,  4,  at 
Driftwood  Park  on  May  28.  Day  graduated  from  the  management 
studies  program  in  April.  (Photo  by  Andrea  Bailey) 


By  Andrea  Bailey 

The  fact  size  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  has  been  proven  by  former 
Conestoga  softball  pitcher  Fawn 
Day. 

The  five  foot,  four  inch  tall 
hurler  has  achieved  more  in  her  22 
years  than  some  professional  ath- 
letes achieve  in  a lifetime. 

Being  named  Conestoga’s  1996- 
97  female  athlete  of  the  year,  an 
honor  she  has  taken  the  past  two 
years,  meant  a great  deal  to  Day. 

“It  was  a big  honor  because  it’s 
everybody’s  game,”  she  said.  “I 
can  think  of  other  athletes,  like 
from  the  soccer  team,  who  were 
just  as  deserving.  But  I do  give 
110  per  cent,  maybe  even  more, 
during  games  and  practices. 
Maybe  that  had  something  to  do 
with  it.” 

The  award  stemmed  from  Day 
leading  the  ladies  softball  team  to 
its  second  consecutive  gold  medal 
at  the  Ontario  College  Athletic 
Association  (OCAA)  tournament 
in  North  Bay  last  fall. 

“It  definitely  meant  more  to  us 
winning  the  gold  the  second  time,” 
said  Day.  “The  first  year,  it  was 
basically  luck.  But  this  past  time, 
we  had  been  planning  for  it  and 
working  hard  fte  whole  season.” 
Though  her  days  as  Conestoga’s 
starting  pitcher  are  over,  the  for- 
mer management  studies  student 
feels  she  has  more  to  accomplish 
on  the  ball  diamond. 

After  being  named  the  1996 
most  valuable  player  (MVP)  at  the 
junior  national  softball  tourna- 
ment, Day  said  she  made  playing 


for  a national  team  her  first  goal. 

“After  the  nationals,  I might 
strive  for  the  Olympics,  though  I 
might  be  biting  off  more  than  I can 
chew,”  she  said. 

The  main  problem  Day  feels  she 
might  run  into  where  the 
Olympics  is  concerned  is  the 
politics  of  the  sport. 


“It  sometimes  depends  on  who 
you  are  and  your  build,”  she  said. 
“It’s  that  way  in  any  sport.  In  my 
case,  it  might  be  because  of 
my  height.” 

Day  said  she  has  never  allowed 
her  size,  or  anything  else  to  pre- 
vent her  from  achieving  all  she 
can  in  the  sport. 


“I  have  a four-year-old  daughter, 
which  has  made  it  tough  at  times,” 
she  said.  “But  my  family  has 
helped  me  a lot.  Living  with  them 
has  made  things  at  least  80  per 
cent  easier  for  me.” 

Day  said  her  father  introduced 
her  and  her  two  sisters,  Faye  and 
Renee,  to  the  game  when  they 
were  young. 

“I  started  playing  in  Grade  3 for 
a Kitchener  house  league,”  said 
Day.  “I  was  also  an  underage  for 
an  all-star  squirt  team. 

“I  have  always  been  a pitcher. 
When  I was  young,  I couldn’t 
catch  the  ball  very  well.  The  other 
players  would  always  have  to 
throw  the  ball  back  to  the  first 
baseman  because  I couldn’t  catch 
it.” 

Day  said  something  that  has 
not  changed  since  her  days  in  soft- 
ball  began  is  her  love  for  team- 
work. 

“Teams  grow  up  together,  no 
matter  what  walks  of  life  each 
person  comes  from,”  she  said. 
“You  don’t  win  on  one  person, 
you  have  to  depend  on  an  entire 
team.” 

She  said  the  friends  she  made 
over  her  three  years  at  Conestoga 
contributed  to  her  love  for 
the  college. 

“My  team  and  my  friends 
helped  make  college  a great 
experience,”  she  said.  “I  was  even 
given  the  nickname  'the  girl  who 
always  smiles’  because  I enjoyed 
being  there  so  much.” 

She  adds,  “I  would  go  back  to 
college  in  a pinch  if  I won 
a million  dollars.” 


Programs  in 
communications 
to  be  assessed 

By  Tony  Kobilynk 

Over  the  next  two  years, 
Conestoga  will  be  conducting 
an  in-depth  assessment  of  the 
entire  communications  pro- 
gram, Conestoga  president 
John  Tibbits  said. 

For  Conestoga  to  continue  to 
be  successful,  modifications 
and  additions  to  the  communi- 
cations programs  will  be  nec- 
essary, stated  Tibbits. 
Communications  will  become 
increasingly  important  in  the 
future  and  students  need  to  be 
prepared.  “Things  are  changing 
rapidly,”  he  said,  “and  we  want 
to  make  sure  students  can  get 
jobs  when  they  leave  here.” 

He  said  more  options  in  the 
program  should  be  implement- 
ed so  students  can  specialize  in' 
a particular  field  such  as  public 
relations. 

Conversely,  he  said,  students 
may  also  be  able  to  choose  a 
general  education.  They  may 
be  able  to  incorporate  many 
study  areas  together,  such  as 
radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing as  well  as  journalism.  “We 
need  more  breadth,  at  the  same 
time  we  need  to  give  students 
more  chance  to  specialize,”  he 
said. 

Sales  and  marketing  is  anoth- 
er area  needing  greater  empha- 
sis to  better  prepare  students 
for  independent  business  ven- 
tures, added  Tibbits. 
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Liberal  lingo 


OFF  CAMPUS  — Prime  Minister  Jean  Chr6tien  spoke  to 
over  1 ,500  Liberal  supporters  at  Bingeman  Park  May  30  on 
his  way  through  Kitchener.  The  Liberals  won  a four-seat 
majority  in  the  June  2 election.  (Photo  by  H6l6ne  Beaulieu) 


Debt,  unemployment 
contribute  to  rising 
Student  bankruptcies 


By  Corey  Jubenviiie 

Student  bankruptcies  in  Ontario 
are  expected  to  increase  again  this 
year,  according  to  Conestoga’s 
financial  aid  officer. 

Carol  Walsh  said  student 
bankruptcies  have  been  increasing 
since  the  Ontario  government 
dropped  grants  from  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program 
(OSAP)  and  went  to  a loan  pro- 
gram. 

One  reason  for  the  increase  in 
bankruptcies  is  that  students  are 
graduating  with  $10,000  to 
$15,000  in  debts  and  are  unable 
to  find  a job,  Walsh  said. 

There  are  serious  effects  for  both 
students  and  financial  institutions 
when  bankruptcy  is  declared. 

Students  who  declare  bankrupcy 
lose  their  credit  rating  for  seven 
years,  will  receive  no  loans  for 
cars  or  houses  and  face  the  shame 
associated  with  bankruptcy,  said 
Walsh. 

“Of  course,  if  you  declare 
bankruptcy  on  a student  loan,  you 
will  never  get  a student  loan  again.” 
The  banks  lose  because  they 
cannot  get  any  of  the  money  back 
and  the  government  loses  because 
the  provincial  government  covers 
40  per  cent  of  the  loan. 

According  to  1993-94  govern- 
ment statistics,  the  overall  default 
rate  for  OSAP  was  17.9  per  cent. 
Across  Canada,  $100  million  was 


declared  in  student  bankruptcies 
during  the  last  12  months. 

Default  on  OSAP  is  not  a serious 
problem  at  Conestoga,  according 
to  Walsh,  who  said  the  default  rate 
at  the  college  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  province  at  15.9  per  cent. 

Walsh  credits  Conestoga’s 
admissions  department  and  educa- 
tion program  for  the  lower  rate. 
She  said  the  programs  at 
Conestoga  are  sized  for  the  job 
market  and  credited  the  Strategies 
for  Student  Success  program  for 
educating  students  on  financial 
matters. 

The  Ontario  government  wants 
colleges  to  advise  students  on 
their  financial  obligations  and 
devise  programs  similar  to  the  one 
at  Conestoga  to  educate  students 
on  their  financial  responsibilities, 
said  Walsh. 

The  Ontario  government  recent- 
ly changed  the  laws  governing 
student  bankruptcy.  Graduates 
must  have  been  out  of  school  for 
at  least  two  years  before  they  can 
declare  bankruptcy. 

The  increase  in  bankruptcies  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
province.  Walsh  said  she  has 
heard  discussion  about  examining 
default  rates  at  different  colleges. 
If  a college  had  a particularly  high 
default  rate,  it  could  affect  the  col- 
lege’s designation.  This  would 
mean  that  funding  to  the  college 
could  be  cut. 


Correction 


Kevin  Hergott’s  name  was  incorrectly  spelled  on  page  five  of  the 
May  26  issue  of  Spoke  and  Paul  Holowaty’s  name  was  incorrectly 
spelled  on  page  nine  of  the  June  2 issue. 


Asia  targets  Conestoga  to  recruit 
students  for  international  education 


By  L.A.  Livingston 

Conestoga  College  has  been  targeting  Asia  as  a 
source  for  recruiting  students  to  the  college’s  interna- 
tional education  program  for  less  than  a year,  accord- 
ing to  the  director  of  the  program. 

Larry  Rechsteiner,  who  travelled  to  Japan  as  part  of 
the  trip  to  Asia  in  April  and  May  of  this  year,  said  the 
college  has  had  tremendous  success  for  such  a brief 
relationship. 

“Considering  that  Conestoga  College  has  been 
actively  represented  in  Japan  for  less  than  a year, 
things  are  looking  very  good,”  he  said. 

“Ultimately,  we’re  looking  at  attracting  students 
through  these  representatives, 
through  these  agents  to  at  least 
bring  Conestoga  College  as 
one  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
attention  of  students  who  want 
to  study  abroad. 

“We’re  hoping  that  there 
might  be  several  students  that 
we  might  attract  yet  for 
September.  We  think  that  by 
January,  May  and  September 
of  next  year  there  should  be  a 
very  significant  impact,”  he 
said. 

Many  of  the  agencies  in  Asia 
have  never  heard  of  the  college,  he  said.  The  purpose 
of  his  trip  to  Japan  was  to  raise  awareness  that  the 
college  exists  as  an  option. 

“We’re  trying  to  do  that  in  a way  that  there  is  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  college  to  deliver  good 
quality  programs,  and  confidence  that  if  they  refer 
students,  they’ll  be  well  taken  care  of  at  Conestoga 
College.” 

Rechsteiner  said  he  and  Joseph  Brookman,  associ- 
ate director  of  education  at  Conestoga,  tried  to  pro- 
mote three  of  the  college’s  strongest  assets  to  the 
recruiters  on  their  trip  to  Asia. 

Location  is  a big  benefit,  he  said.  “It’s  a smaller  area 
— Kitchener,  Waterloo,  Guelph,  Cambridge,  the 
green  campus,  the  lake,  but  it  is  still  close  to  Toronto. 
Within  that  context  we  indicate  that  it’s  a good  place 


to  study  but  the  big  city  is  close  by.” 

Another  asset  for  the  college  when  it  comes  to 
recruiting  international  students  is  the  English-lan- 
guage studies  programs  that  are  offered,  he  said. 

For  many  of  the  agents  and  students,  Rechsteiner 
said,  it  is  the  most  important  thing  because  it’s  where 
students  begin  their  studies  to  improve  their  English 
before  they  move  on.  The  college  has  recently 
approved  an  initiative  to  offer  all  levels  of  English- 
language  training  starting  in  September,  he  said. 

The  School  of  Business  is  the  third  key  area  that  the 
college  promotes  to  Asian  recruiters,  Rechsteiner 
said. 

“Most  international  students  are  interested  in  busi- 
ness studies.  We  have  a new 
building.  We  have 
good  programs.  We’ve  been 
offering  them  for  30  years. 
With  linkages  to  the  universi- 
ties, students  can  continue  to 
get  a university  degree  if  they 
wish,  after  they  quit  their 
studies  at  Conestoga  College.” 
Before  Conestoga  began 
focusing  on  Asia,  he  said,  the 
majority  of  international  stu- 
dents came  from  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  Pakistan  and  the 
Caribbean,  with  smaller  num- 
bers coming  from  Korea  and  Japan,  among  others. 

Rechsteiner  said  during  his  10-day  trip  to  Japan,  he 
had  20  meetings  with  representatives  from  agencies 
and  recruiting  companies  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  as 
well  as  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Tokyo. 

A proposal  is  being  prepared  for  a three-week  study 
tour  in  February  or  March  1998  for  15  nursing 
students  and  a teacher  from  Hiroshima,  he  said. 
Rechsteiner  said  before  he  left,  the  vice-president 
of  a college  in  Tokyo  wanted  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ty of  setting  up  a sister  college  with  Conestoga. 

“If  we  work  out  some  arrangement,  it  could  be  that 
students  coming  from  that  school  would  receive 
exemption  or  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  they’ve 
been  taking  in  programs  at  Conestoga  College,” 
he  said. 


“Considering  that  Conestoga 
College  has  been  actively 
represented  in  Japan  for  less 
than  a year,  things  are  looking 
very  good.” 

Larry  Rechsteiner, 
director  of  international  education  office 


Garbage  in  recycling  bins  could  cost  money 


Garbage  being  clumped  in  a bin  that  holds  metal  shavings 
prevent  the  steel  from  being  recycled.  The  practise  could  end 
up  costing  the  college  a $75  tipping  fee  if  it  isn’t  stopped. 

(Photo  by  H6l6ne  Beaulieu) 


By  H^l^ne  Beaulieu 

The  dumping  of  garbage  into 
recycling  bins  could  cost  the  col- 
lege a considerable  amount  of 
money  if  the  practice  isn’t  soon 
stopped,  according  to  Charles 
Koch,  program  manager  for  the 
School  of  Trades  and 
Apprenticeship. 

Koch  was  referring  specifically 
to  the  large  bin  situated  outside 
the  machine  shops  which  holds 
recyclable  metal  shavings. 

On  May  28,  Koch  said  he 
issued  a memo  to  all  relevant  per- 
sonnel asking  that  the  dumping 
of  garbage  in  the  bin  be  stopped. 

The  company  responsible  for 
hauling  away  the  steel  shavings  , 
said  Koch,  has  threatened  to 
refuse  to  accept  them.  Instead, 
the  company  will  start  charging 
the  college  a tipping  fee  to  take 
the  contents  of  the  bin  to  a land- 
fill, he  said. 

“If  this  was  purely  metal,”  said 
Koch  pointing  to  the  garbage- 
contaminated  bin,  “we  could  get 
money  for  it.” 

The  bin,  which  gets  picked  up 
about  once  every  week,  would,  in 
Koch’s  best  estimation,  cost  the 
college  about  $75  to  be  taken  to  a 
landfill. 

Koch  said  he  believes  people 
from  outside  the  college  are  often 
responsible  for  throwing  things 
into  the  bin.  Once,  he  said,  some- 
one dumped  a toilet  in  it  after  a 
weekend. 

Koch  said  he  believes  that 


people  who  know  it  is  there  use  it 
as  a means  to  avoid  garbage  pick- 
up charges. 

One  option  for  putting  an'end  to 
the  problem,  said  Koch,  would  be 
to  implement  a system  similar 
to  the  one  used  at  the  Guelph 
campus. 

When  faced  with  the  same  situ- 
ation, said  Koch,  officials  there 
had  their  bin  enclosed  in  a com- 


pound behind  locked  gates. 

Koch  said  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  because  it  would 
be  an  expensive  project  to  imple- 
ment and  would  create  an  added 
hassle  for  staff  at  pick-up 
times. 

But,  he  said,  “I  don’t  want  to 
see  the  college  get  charged 
for  something  that  could  be 
prevented.” 
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The  normal  school  is  located  on  Water  Street  In  Stratford.The 
Italian  Renaissance  building  housed  the  Conestoga  College 
school  of  business  from  1 973  to  1 994.  {Photo  by  Ellen  Douglas) 


Old  school  of  business : 
to  be  sold  by  the  province  j 

Bv  Ellen  DOUalaS  commercial  purposes. 

The  Stratford  Normal  School 
On  May  26  the  Stratford  Perth  opened  in  1908  as  a learning 
Museum  asked  the  City  of  institution  for  teachers,  states 
Stratford  to  help  it  purchase  a information  compiled  by 
building  that  was  formerly  the  Friends  of  the  Stratford  Normal 
home  of  Conestoga’s  school  of  School  Heritage.  Friends  is  an 
business,  organization  that  wants  to  pre- 

The  province  now  owns  the  serve  the  building,  its  contents 
building  and  the  Stratford  and  its  heritage. 

Festival  Theatre  leases  it  but  the  In  1953,  the  „ name  was 
lease  expires  at  die  end  of  July.  changed  i,to  the  \ Stratford 
In  a recent  interview,  Karen  Teachers  College.  Conestoga 
VandenBrink,  the  curator  of  the  College  took  over  the  building 
museum,  said  the  museum  has  in  1973  and  remained  tliere  until 
been  looking  at  acquiring  the  1994, 

building  in  order  to  expand  Friends  of  the  Stratford 

A temporary  location  on  King  Normal  School  Heritage  formed 
Street  in  Stratford  now  houses  when  some  of  the  members  dis- 
the  museum’s  collection.  The  covered  tliat  the  government 
current  location  is  5,800  square  was  planning  to  put  the  building 
feet  (522  square  metres)  but  to  up  for  sale,  said  Lois  Macklin, 
properly  display  its  items  the  Friends  secretary-treasurer, 
museum  needs  to  be  about  According  to*^  the  Beacon 
15,000  square  feet  (1350  square  Herald,  the  building  is  zoned 
metres),  she  said.. -‘The  museum  “park  and  public.”*  Macklin  said 
would  not  occupy  all  four  floors  the  group  hopes  that  the 
of  the  building,”  VandenBrink  province  will  sell  the  building  to 
said.  “It  would  only  occupy  the  someone  who  will  use  the  build- 
first  two  floors.  We  are  hoping  mg  within  these  guidelines, 
that  other  cultural  groups  would  “If  city  hall  decides  to  change 
be  interested  in  leasing  space.”  the  bylaws  we  will  fight  it,”  she 
In  past  articles  in  the  Stratford  said.  She  added  that  the  group 
Beacon  Herald,  the  city  has  now  has  well  over  150  members 
been  reluctant  to  purchase  the  and  membership  forms  are  corn- 
building,  even  if  the  province  ing  in  daily, 
would  agree  to  sell  it  for  $1.  She  said  the  main  focus  of  the 
This  is  mainly  because  it  was  group  is  to  save  an  $80,000- 
originally  estimated  that  it  stain  glass  window,  which  was 
would  cost  $ 1 .5  million  to  reno-  installed  in  the  school  in  1 920. 
vate  the  building,  which  opened  “The  window  shows  Sir 
in  1907.  Galahad  going  out  into  the 

However,  Ron  Latham,  the  world  with  great  hopes  and 
chairman  of  the  museum  board,  expectations,  just  like  the  grad- 
told  council  that  $60,000  may  uates  of  the  normal  school  went 
be  enough  to  bring  the  building  out  to  their  teaching  careers,” 
to  minimum  safety  standards,  said  Macklin  who  was  a mem- 
The  museum  is  also  asking  for  ber  of  the  last  class  to  graduate 
$30,000  in  operating  costs  and  from  the  normal  school, 
permanent  ownership  of  the  “People  don’t  understand  that 
museum  artifacts.  . we’re  not  just  trying  to  focus  on 

The  building  has  an  unofficial  the  building  or  the  window.  It’s 
heritage  designation,  said  the  whole  history  of  the  normal 
VandenBrink,  and*  there  are  school  we  are  trying  to  save, 
restrictions  on  its  usage.  For  including  the  written  history 
example,  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  and  the  traditions.” 


Enrolment  ’97 

Fall  Numbers  expectecJ  to  be  high 


By  Hunter  Malcolm 

Ontario  colleges  have  collective- 
ly seen  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  enrolment  applications  this  year 
over  1996. 

The  Ontario  College  Application 
Service  (OCAS),  through  which 
all  applications  are  processed, 
issued  its  breakdown  of  how  many 
applications  each  college  had 
received  by  mid-April,  and 
Conestoga  looked  to  be  strong 
again  this  year,  compared  to  other 
schools. 

Of  the  25  listed  Ontario  colleges, 
14,  including  Conestoga,  showed 
declines  in  the  number  of  applica- 


tions that  had  been  received  as 
compared  to  the  same  time  last 
year. 

The  OCAS  figures  showed  185 
fewer  people  than  last  year  had 
chosen  to  apply  to  Conestoga,  a 
decrease  of  2.2  per  cent  from 
1996. 

However,  registrar  Fred  Harris 
said  that  those  numbers  were  ten- 
tative and  applications  were  still 
coming  in  at  the  time  the  break- 
down came  out. 

“By  the  first  week  of  June  we 
will  have  the  figures  of  actual  con- 
firmations and  therefore  acurately 
know  how  the  1997  fall  semester 
will  compare  to  1996,”  Harris  said. 


Harris  said  he  was  confident  in 
the  application  numbers  from 
which  they  draw  students. 

Harris  said  that  because  of  the 
size  of  Conestoga  there  is  limited 
space,  which  makes  the  programs 
more  competative  to  get  into 
because  students’  marks  become 
the  deciding  factor  with  regards  to 
offers  of  acceptance.  The  limited 
size  allows  for  a stronger  selection 
of  students. 

Harris  said  he  expects 
Conestoga’s  overall  application 
numbers  to  end  up  about  the  same 
as  last  year’s  with  fluctuations 
occurring  within  individual  pro- 
gram departments. 


Conestoga  shines  in  Ontario-wide  survey 


Conestoga  ranked  first  in  two  items,  the  accuracy  of 
continuing  education  catalogue  course  descriptions 
compared  to  course  content,  and  the  availability  or 
required  course  materials  in  the  college’s  bookstore. 

Stewart  said  ranking  first  in  the  accuracy  of  contin- 
uing education  catalogue  course  descriptions  com- 
pared to  course  content  is  proof  of  truth  in 
advertising. 

Conestoga  ranked  second  in  five  categories,  with 
regard  to  items  such  as  cleanliness  of  facilities,  over- 
all quality  of  facilities  and  services,  and  access  to  the 
colleges  computers  outside  of  class  time. 

The  college  ranked  third  in  six  categories,  centred 
around  classroom  environment,  access  to  parking, 
personal  safety  on  college  property  and  special  needs 
services. 

In  teaching  and  learning  items,  92  per  cent  of 
respondents  ranked  the  college  good  or  excellent  in 
quality  of  instructors,  93  per  cent  ranked  the  quality 
of  courses  as  good  or  excellent,  95  per  cent  said  the 
instructors  were  good  or  excellent  in  terms  of  subject 
knowledge  and  98  per  cent  Said  the  instructors  were 
good  or  excellent  with  showing  students  courtesy  and 
resp>ect. 

“The  survey  validates  information  we’ve  been 
receiving  through  pur  own  course  evaluations,”  said 
Stewart. 

‘A  student  could  look  at  the  document  and  see  that 
they  could  come  here  with  a sense  of  comfort  and 
assurance,  and  feel  confident  that  they  are  getting 
good  value  for  their  money.” 

DSA  Used  Textbook  Sale 
August  25  - 28 

Do  you  have  textbooks  to  sell? 

You  could  have  them  sold  at  the 
DSA  Used  Textbook  Sale 


Textbook  Drop  off  Dates 

Drop  off  your  textbooks  to  the  DSA  Office 

April  28  to  August  15 

No  books  will  be  accepted  after  August  15 

More  information  available  at 
the  DSA  Office  or  call  748-5131 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Results  are  in  from  the  first  large-scale  student  sur- 
vey of  continuing  education  operations  at  Ontario’s 
community  colleges,  and  Conestoga  College  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud,  says  David  Stewart,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education. 

The  survey,  conducted  last  fall  by  Compustat 
Consultants,  gathered  responses  to  38  items  from 
more  than  88,000  students  at  23  colleges. 

At  Conestoga,  57  per  cent  (5,334)  of  the  continuing 
education  students  registered  during  the  survey  period 
completed  and  returned  their  questionnaires. 

Continuing  education  activities  include  part-time 
courses,  seminars,  workshops  and  programs  for  adult 
learners,  usually  offered  in  the  evenings  or  on  week- 
ends. 

Each  year,  more  than  32,000  adult  learners  register 
for  continuing  education  activities  at  Conestoga. 

“The  sampling  was  so  large  at  Conestoga  and  the 
other  colleges  that  the  results  are  significant,”  says 
Stewart. 

The  survey  looked  at  issues  such  as  students’  rea- 
sons for  enrolment,  college  services,  safety,  students’ 
general  satisfaction  level  and  perception  of  the  col- 
leges. It  also  looked  at  students’  preferences  on 
course  delivery  and  evaluation  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 

In  the  38  survey  categories,  Conestoga  placed  in  the 
top  three  colleges  in  13,  and  met  or  exceeded  the 
provincial  average  in  35. 
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Election  brings  comic  relief 


It  is  well 
known 
that  many 
youth  in 
Canada 
don’t  care 
about  the 
politics  of 
this  great 
country. 

This  is  regrettable.  However, 
our  gracious  politicians,  in 
their  recent  federal  election 
campaigns,  made  an  honest 
effort  to  appeal  to  the  kid  in 
all  of  us.  After  all,  every  boy 
and  girl  loves  a clown. 

It  was  strange  to  see  that  the 
one  party  bringing  the  most 
red-nosed  humor  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  was  the  same  party 
trying  to  tear  it  apart  — that  is 
the  Bloc  Quebecois.  What  a 
man  Gilles  Duceppe,  leader  of 
the  Bloc,  turned  out  to  be. 
After  all,  it  takes  guts  for  any 
self-respecting  politician  to 
bear  a shower  cap  for  all  to 
see.  It  was  a bit  cheesy,  but 
still  worth  a chuckle. 

Jacques  Parizeau,  from 
“money  and  the  ethnic  vote” 
fame,  helped  the  separatist 
party  appeal  to  the  Canadian 
funny  bone.  He  let  out  that  if 
the  1995  referendum  in 
Quebec  would  have  had  a 
majority  YES  vote,  he  would 
have  announced  the 
province’s  unilateral  separa- 


tion within  days.  If  he  had 
been  serious,  it  would  have 
been  a slap  in  the  face  to  the 
people  of  Quebec  and  a fool- 
ish error  in  the  middle  of  a 
federal  election  campaign. 

Trying  to  start  a new  country 
with  this  kind  of  incompe- 
tence would  be  like  having  a 
lost  bus  driver.  Enough  said. 

Unfortunately,  in  comedy, 
there  are  those  who  just  go  too 
far.  A web  page  maldng  fun  of 
Chretien’s  paralysis  was  in 
bad  taste.  Apparently, 
Duceppe  and  Kim  Campbell 
have  similar  tastes  in  publicity 
committees. 

At  the  other  side  of  the 
country  (but  fighting  for  the 
same  cause)  was  the  Reform 
party  headed  by  the  oh-so- 
annoying  Preston  Manning. 
Our  French-Canadians  don’t 
know  the  blessing  of  not  hear- 
ing this  man  debate.  For  if 
they  had,  they  just  might  have 
cut  themselves  away  from  the 
west  and  pushed  themselves 
adrift  in  the  Atlantic  — away 
from  that  voice. 

Who  is  Alexa  McDonough 
anyway?  Who  knows? 
However,  it  is  known  that  she 
doesn’t  have  enough  fingers 
and  toes  for  the  job. 

Along  with  the  clowns,  we 
have  trapeze-artist  Jean 
Chretien.  Fighting  for  unity 
with  one  breath,  then  dimin- 


ishing the  federalist  vote  in 
Quebec  with  the  50  plus  one 
idea,  is  a definite  tight  rope. 

As  well,  our  fearless  prime 
minister  must  have  been  jok- 
ing to  expect  support  from  the 
strong  swimmers  in  Manitoba 
who,  incidently,  were  the  only 
ones  who  arrived  at  the  voters 
box. 

Jokes,  also,  were  Jean 
Charest’s  supposed  loving 
comments  about  mentor/ex 
prime  minister  Brian 
Mulroney.  He  actually  used 


the  “B”  word  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign.  Not  since 
Pierre  Trudeau  muttered  “fud- 
dle duddle”  have  Canadians 
seen  such  profanity  in  politics. 

As  Canadians,  we  are 
recognized  for  our  sense  of 
laughter,  even  by  the 
Americans  (ie.  Jim  Carey, 
Saturday  Night  Live).  It  was 
only  fitting  that  with  the  lack 
of  strong  leadership  the  candi- 
dates provided  in  this  past 
federal  election,  that  good 
Canadian  comedy  prevailed. 


Respect  others  or  go  to  your  room 


Picture  this:  you’re 
at  a bar  with  some 
friends  you  haven’t 
seen  in  a while.  The 
place  is  hopping,  the 
music’s  good,  and  the 
crowd  is  halfway 
decent.  You  get  on  the 
dance  floor,  hoping  to 
catch  a little  Prodigy 
or  some  Chemical  Brothers,  and  then  you 
get  shoved  across  the  room  and  into  the 
wall. 

An  impolite  mosher  perhaps?  A drunk 
guy  looking  for  trouble?  Wrong.  It’s  a 
newly  aquainted  couple,  expressing  their 
instant  lust  for  each  other  by  making  out 
like  mad  on  the  dance  floor. 

Normally,  wouldn’t  care,  as  long  as  it 
was  subtle  and  not  interfering  with  any- 
one else’s  good  time. 

But  these  people  were  annoying  and 
dangerous.  Let’s  just  say  that  if  I wanted 
to  watch  an  Aerosmith  video  in  the  mak- 
ing, I would’ve  stayed  home. 

At  this  point,  you’re  probably  thinking 


that  I’m  overreacting.  If  they’re  causing 
me  such  problems,  why  don’t  I just  move 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room? 

Well,  I did,  and  guess  what?  Not  five 
minutes  later,  somehow  they  had  made 
their  way  over  beside  me  and  my  friends 
again. 

These  two  were  looking  at  each  other 
like  it  was  their  last  night  together  on  the 
planet.  To  elevate  the  level  of  cheesiness, 
they  were  whispering  the  chorus  of  Nine 
Inch  Nails ’s  The  Perfect  Drug  in  between 
stolen  kisses. 

Hey,  I’m  all  for  public  displays  of 
affection,  but  let’s  get  real.  These  two 
were  excessive,  not  to  mention  oblivious 
to  the  people  pointing  and  laughing  at 
them  throughout  the  night. 

Then  it  happened  again.  The  girl  lost  her 
footing,  and  fell  into  me  again,  sending 
me  into  the  comer.  I turned  around  and 
glared  at  them,  hoping  a mean  look 
would  make  them  to  go  away,  but  they 
barely  moved. 

I wondered,  briefly,  what  would  happen 
if  I accidentally  bashed  into  them  for  a 


change,  but  then  decided  against  it  when  I 
considered  the  damage  I could  do.  I 
mean,  somebody  could  chip  a tooth  or 
swallow  a tongue,  and  that  would  just  not 
be  good. 

The  point  is,  such  overt  “hey-look-at- 
me”  behavior  does  not  belong  on  a dance 
floor,  unless  you’ve  got  some  styling 
moves. 

There  are  already  enough  obstacles:  a 
swirling  mosh  pit,  pointy  elbows,  and 
really  tall  people.  But  you  expect  these 
things,  and  when  you  get  pushed  around, 
you  understand. 

What  I don’t  understand  is  why  these 
two  people,  who  just  met,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  clothed  version  of  the 
sex  scene  from  Jerry  Maguire  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

May  I suggest  a more  appropriate  place 
next  time,  preferably  a back  comer  where 
it’s  more  discreet  and  a little  less  annoy- 
ing for  everyone  else? 

Or,  what  about  a room?  No  one  ever 
said  anything  bad  about  a room.  Rooms 
are  nice.  Get  one. 


Western  TV 
inspires 
Eastern 
aspirations 

A few  week-ends  ago  I 
was  feeling  bored,  rest- 
less, and  tired  with  my  “life 
situation,”  something  I often 
hear  friends  or  co-workers 
complaining  about 
My  “life  situation” 
includes,  a post-secondary 
degree,  a potential  diploma, 
a job,  a supportive  family,  a 
wonderful  Iwyfriend,  lots  of 
friends,  a nice  place  to  live,  and  a car. 

It  was  not  until  Saturday  evening  of  that  week- 
end fliat  I met  a world  traveller.  She  is  the  same 
age  as  me,  but  she  had  a lot  to  teach  me  about 
the  things  I should  be  grateful  for  in  my  “life 
situation.” 

Upon  learning  that  this  traveller  and  I shared 
similar  interests  in  politics  and  history,  we 
began  to  discuss  some  negative  aspects  of  our 
world. 

This  conversation  set  the  tone  for  her  stories 
about  travelling  in  northern  Romania. 

It  was  then  that  I learned  something  new  about 
humans  beings,  and  what  we  in  North  America 
have  so  much  to  be  appreciative  and  happy 
about. 

The  traveller  described  in  detail  the  small  vil- 
lage where  she  taught  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage for  four  months.  The  village  is  dirty, 
mismanaged,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a hot 
shower.  The  flats  where  she  stayed  are  struc- 
turally condemnable  and  noisy. 

When  it  rains  in  this  village,  the  rain-drops 
leave  black  stains  on  white  t-shirts. 

I learned  that  the  local  industry  is  unregulated, 
and  pumps  a toxic  blue  smoke  into  the  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  village  daily. 

The  economy  of  the  village  is  so  destitute  that 
even  huge  coiporations  like  Coca-Cola,  who  are 
known  to  squeeze  the  last  nickel  from  even  the 
most  impoverished  regions,  do  not  aggressively 
market  dieir  product  there. 

But,  the  most  fascinating  thing  about  her  story 
was  the  hope  and  optimism  of  the  students  she 
taught. 

Eager  to  learn,  these  students  worked  hard  on 
their  school  work,  and  surprised  her  with  their 
extensive  vocabularies  and  intelligence. 

Living  in  these  conditions  one  might  expect 
these  students  to  be  unhappy  and  despairing 
about  life. 

What  could  they  be  looking  forward  to?  How 
could  they  have  any  sort  of  bright  outlook? 
Heroes.  W^o  could  their  heroes  possibly  be? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  Western  tele- 
vision. 

The  glowing  box  flashes  images  of  90210  ide- 
alism into  the  homes  in  the  village,  the  same 
one  that  once,  only  had  daily  reflections  of  the 
government’s  party-line  propaganda. 

The  West  has  become  a ’90s  style  promised 
land  to  these  students.  Anything  Western  is  cool 
to  them  she  told  me. 

I suppose  if  North  America’s  television  fairy 
tales  are  enough  to  bring  these  students  happi- 
ness and  hope,  surely  we  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  our  unrest  while  we  live  in  their 
promised  land. 


Drop  us  a line.  ^ 

We  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions. 
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Conestoga  students  Ride  for  Heart  in  Waterioo 


First  Aid 
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FROM  LEFT  - Dwayne  Cook,  Phil  Skipper,  Selena  Flynn  and  Suman  Lata  were  among 
Conestoga  students  who  took  part  in  the  Manulife  Ride  for  Heart  campaign  in  Waterloo. 

(Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


By  Pat  Craton 

The  fifth  annual  Manulife  Ride 
for  Heart  campaign  took  place  on 
Sunday  in  Waterloo,  and  among 
the  300  volunteers  giving  of  their 
time  were  six  students  from 
Conestoga  College. 

Five  of  them  are  in  the  nursing 
program  and  one  is  a recent  gradu- 
ate from  the  ambulance  and  emer- 
gency care  program. 

Although  the  ride  was  scheduled 
to  begin  at  9 a.m.,  one  of  the  nurs- 
ing students  was  at  the  site  at  6 
a.m.  when  the  volunteer  crews 
arrived  to  set  things  up. 

Phil  Skipper,  a nursing  student 
who  will  be  going  into  semester  6 
in  August,  was  the  first  to  be  on 
duty.  Suman  Lata,  also  a nursing 
student  going  in  to  semester  5, 
arrived  a half  hour  later. 

Dwayne  Cook  of  the  ambulance 
and  emergency  care  program  fol- 
lowed at  7 a.m.  with  Selena  Flynn 
arriving  at  9 a.m. 

Around  noon,  two  other  nursing 
students  were  to  have  joined  the 
team  to  relieve  Lata  and  Cook. 

The  Conestoga  group  was  sched- 
uled to  remain  on  duty  until  3 p.m. 

The  group  got  involved  in  the 
fund-raising  event  when  their 
instructor,  Anne  Fraser,  asked  for 


volunteers. 

Skipper  said  that  while  the 
ambulance  and  emergency  care 
program  had  been  involved  with 
the  fund-raising  event  before,  this 
was  the  first  year  nursing  students 


were  taking  part. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview, 
which  was  shortly  after  the  riders 
were  off,  the  students  had  yet  to  be 
called  upon  for  their  services. 

Skipper  said  the  greatest  demand 


up  until  then  was  for  Kleenex  tis- 
sues because  people  needed  them 
to  wipe  their  glasses;  the  morning 
was  overcast  and  some  rain  had 
fallen  earlier. 

As  to  exactly  the  services  the  stu- 


dents were  to  be  rendering,  Flynn 
said  they  were  to  handle  the  ‘easy’ 
stuff  such  as  cuts  and  scrapes  — 
the  type  of  first  aid  that  St.  John 
Ambulance  teaches  for  basic  res- 
cue. However,  “as  nursing  stu- 
dents, we  do  know  more  than 
that,”  she  added.  For  the  situations 
requiring  more  serious  attention, 
the  St.  John  Ambulance  was  there. 

For  their  time  and  efforts,  the 
volunteers  were  given  a hat,  T- 
shirt,  and  lunch. 

Flynn  said  the  members  of  the 
group  would  also  be  receiving  cer- 
tificates in  recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

The  Red  Cross  donated  the  first 
aid  supplies. 

This  year’s  event  attracted  fewer 
riders  ftan  last  year. 

Judy  Hyde,  area  coordinator  for 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation, 
said  this  year’s  number  of  riders 
might  be  anywhere  between  1,100 
and  1,200.  Last  year,  1,375  riders 
raised  $119,000  in  pledges. 
Organizers  were  hoping  to  raise 
$125,000  this  year.  Hyde  said  in 
the  past  about  200  to  300  riders 
would  register  on  the  day  itself, 
but  it  didn’t  happen  this  year.  She 
believed  the  poor  weather  was  the 
reason  why  more  did  not  turn  out 
for  the  event. 


College  employees 
seek  excellence 


By  Tim  Kylie 

The  employees  for  excellence  in 
education  conference,  held  annu- 
ally at  Conestoga  College,  gets 
bigger  every  year,  conference 
organizer  Janet  Zilio  said  in  an 
interview  May  29. 

For  this  year’s  three-day  confer- 
ence beginning  Wednesday,  the 
sixth  annual,  329  Conestoga 
employees  registered  to  partici- 
pate in  65  workshops  led -by  70 
facilitators,  Zilio  said. 

Facilitators  are  made  up  of 
employees  from  a variety  of  back- 
grounds, she  said,  including  day- 
time and  continuing  education 
faculty,  support  staff  and  adminis- 
tration. 

This  year,  10  management 
employees  signed  on  to  lead 
workshops,  and  Zilio  said  this  is  a 
“good  number,”  continuing  a trend 
that  sees  more  managers  getting 
involved  each  year. 

Jane  McDonald,  chairwoman  of 
the  conference’s  organizing  com- 
mittee, said  the  conference  is 
“employee-driven”  because 
employees  are  asked  what  themes 
they  would  like  included  and  for 
which  they  would  be  willing  to 
volunteer. 

She  said  the  conference  is  an 
opportunity  for  employees  from 
different  sectors  of  the  college  to 
get  to  know  one  another  on  a more 
personal  level. 

The  workshops  range  widely  in 
topic  and  purpose  including  those 
dedicated  to  teaching,  computers 
or  personal  development,  said 
Zilio. 

Still  others,  such  as  hiking  at 
noon  and  wine  in  a healthy 
lifestyle  — the  conference’s  only 


evening  session  — add  variety, 
she  said. 

New  workshops  are  included 
every  year,  she  added,  but  some 
are  repeated  because  they  are  so 
popular  and  not  everyone  gets  a 
chance  to  attend  the  first  time. 

The  1997  conference  theme, 
“thriving  . . . with  a little  help 
from  our  friends,”  is  meant  to 
emphasize  the  positive  atmo- 
sphere the  conference  generates, 
said  McDonald. 

She  said  Conestoga  employees 
have  been  surviving  the  past  few 
years  of  government  cutbacks  but 
now  it  is  time  to  “move  beyond 
surviving  to  thriving.” 

Apart  from  the  keynote  address 
by  David  Schleich,  a former 
vice-president  at  Niagara  College 
and  current  president  of  the 
Canadian  Naturopathic  College  in 
Toronto,  the  conference  was  not 
designed  to  address  the  collective 
future  of  college  employees  but 
rather  their  individual  futures, 
Zilio  said. 

However,  she  added,  the  spinoff 
from  enhancing  the  well  being  of 
individual  employees  should  be  an 
enhanced  working  environment 
for  everyone. 

McDonald  said  the  conference 
makes  economical  sense  too. 

“If  we  develop  the  people  who 
are  earning  the  salaries,  we  will 
get  a better  return  for  our  salary 
dollar,”  she  said. 

The  conference  was  to  open  with 
a continental  breakfast  sponsored 
by  Beaver  Foods,  Wednesday,  in 
the  blue  cafeteria. 

The  conference  wrap-up  was  to 
be  a barbecue  at  noon  Friday,  with 
170  people  registered  to  attend, 
Zilio  said. 


Janet  Zilio  (left)  and  Jane  McDonald  of  human  resources  discuss  plans  for  the  sixth-annual 
employees  for  excellence  in  education  conference  1 997.  (photo  by  Tim  Kyiie) 


The  Sanctuary 


Summer  Hours 

Monday  - Thursday  7 am  - 7 pm 
Fridays  7 am  - 5 pm 
Closed  on  Weekends 


Stop  by  for  a game  of  pool  or  watch  TV  during  your  lunch  break 
If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  activities  for  the  summer 
students  stop  by  the  DSA  Office  and  let  us  know! 
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Under  the  scope 


‘Mr.  President’  Kroeker 
relaxed  at  the  controls 

By  Lynne  Thompson 


Doon  Student  Association 


“It  still  feels  weird.  I’m  not 
always  comfortable  with  people 
saying,  ‘Hey  Mr.  President,”’  said 
Chris  Kroeker  of  his  new  role  as 
Doon  Student  Association  (DSA) 
president.  He  took  over  the  posi- 
tion, which  pays  around  $1,800  a 
year.  May  1 . 


For  the  most 
part,  however,  it 
would  appear 
that  these 

moments  of  dis- 
comfort are  few 
and  far  between. 

Sitting  in  his 
pastel-colored 
DSA  office,  a 
relaxed-looking 
Kroeker  talked 
openly  about 
himself  and  his 
role  on  the  DSA. 

Kroeker  said 
one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  moti- 

vated  him  to  join  the  DSA  was  his 
regret  that  he  didn’t  get  involved 
in  student  activities  during  his 
years  at  Eastwood  Collegiate 
Institute,  his  Kitchener  high 
scVioot. 

“In  high  school,  I was  more  shy. 
With  my  friends  I was  outgoing, 
but  when  it  came  to  joining  the 
students’  council,  I never  did  any- 
thing like  that,”  said  Kroeker.  “But 
the  more  you  get  involved,  the 
more  people  you  meet  and  the 
more  connections  you  get.  You’re 


in  high  school,  I was 
more  shy.  With  my 
friends  1 was  outgoing, 
but  when  it  came  to 
joining  the  students’ 
council,  I never  did 
anything  like  that.” 

Chris  Kroeker, 
president, 
DSA 


never  really  alone,  so  you  ve 
always  got  people  to  go  out  with 
and  to  socialize  with.” 

Being  the  president  of  the  DSA 
is  not  Kroeker’s  first  taste  of  being 
involved  in  student  life  at 
Conestoga.  During  his  previous 
three  years  at  the  college  — he 
spent  two  years  in  accounting  until 
_____  he  realized  he 
needed  more 
people  interac- 
tion and 

switched  into 
management 
studies  — he  has 
been  a class  rep- 
resentative with 
the  Conestoga 
Business 
Students’ 
Association 
(CBSA),  a class 
representative  on 
the  college’s 
board  of  direc- 
tors and  a pro- 
motions assistant 


DSA  president  Chris  Kroeker  handles  a phone  call  in  his  office 


on  the  DSA. 

Kroeker  said  it  was  not  originally 
his  intention  t(9  run  for  president 
for  the  1997-98  school  year. 

“I  didn’t  actually  expect  to  make 
the  jump  from  promotions  assis- 
tant to  president  this  year.  I just 
wanted  to  stay  involved.  I knew  I 
didn’t  not  want  to  be  a member  of 
DSA  for  this  upcoming  year.  I 
found  that  it  took  up  such  a chunk 
of  my  college  life  that  I’d  miss  it  if 
I wasn’t  part  of  it  again.  It  would 
just  feel  too  weird,”  he  said. 


Although  Kroeker  said  that  being 
the  DSA  president  has  been  a 
good  experience  so  far,  he  said  he 
hadn’t  anticipated  the  number  of 
meetings  he  has  to  attend.  He  said 
finding  the  time  to  — — — 

squeeze  them  all 
in  can  be  a bit 
troublesome, 
especially  since  he 
admits  to  some- 
times being  bad 
with  time  man- 
agement. 

“I  could  be  having  so  much  fun 
that  I’ll  lose  track  of  time  and 
before  I know  it  I realize  I have  to 
be  somewhere  in  five  minutes.  So 
hopefully  next  year  I’ll  be  able  to 
improve  my  time  management  and 
scheduling,”  said  Kroeker. 

Having  fun  is  something  Kroeker 
said  he  values. 


“It’s  very  rare  that  you’ll  see  me 
come  into  the  office  in  a bad 
mood.  I can’t  explain  it,  but  I’m 
usually  a fairly  chipper  type  of 
person.  I’m  just  naturally  in  a 


“There’S  really  nothing  I hate  doing  other  than 
just  wasting  time.  I try  to  make  everything  fun.” 


good  mood  I guess.  I like  to  have 
fun  with  everything.” 

Kroeker’s  life  outside  Conestoga 
also  centres  around  having  fun  and 
enjoying  every  moment.  In  the 
summer  he  plays  co-ed  softball  in 
a recreational  league  and  in  the 
winter  he’s  involved  in  intramural 
volleyball.  Music,  reading  and 


(Photo  by  Lynne  Thompson) 


watching  movies  are  other  hobbies 
Kroeker  said  he  enjoys. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
Kroeker  said  there  is  very  little  he 
doesn’t  enjoy. 

'■  “There’s  really 
nothing  I hate  doing 
other  than  just  wast- 
ing time.  I try  to 
make  anything  I do 
fun.” 

Kroeker’s  enjoy- 
ment of  life  seems 
'■  infectious,  as  if  he 
can  put  those  around  him  in  the 
same  good  mood  that  he  is  always 
in.  Kroeker  described  himself  as, 
“fairly  open  and  approachable. 
I’m  somebody  that  likes  to  have  a 
good  time  and  will  do  my  best  to 
make  that  happen.  I try  to  be  pret- 
ty much  face-value.  What  you  see 
is  what  vou  eet.”  he  said. 


Chris  Kroeker, 
president,  DSA 


DSA  vice-president  of  operations,  Johanna  Stevens,  goes 
over  the  books  in  the  DSA  office  May  27.  (Photo  by  Tim  Kyiie) 


DSA’s  vice  president  of  operations 
wants  students  to  learn  while  having  fun 


By  Tim  Kylle 

Johanna  Stevens,  the  Doon 
Student  Association’s  (DSA) 
vice-president  of  operations,  is 
thinking  of  getting  a rubber  stamp 
made  with  her  signature'on  it. 

One  of  her  DSA  responsibilities 
is  signing  cheques.  In  a recent 
interview,  she  said  a stamp  might 
provide  her  some  relief. 

She  said  she  never  imagined 
how  much  work  the  position 
would  entail  when  she  decided  to 
run  for  DSA  office  last  semester. 

In  particular,  the  daily  meetings 
take  a lot  of  time,  she  said. 

Citing  a typical  Tuesday,  she 
said  she  had  come  in  for  a meet- 
ing of  the  DSA  executive  at  10: 15 
a.m.  The  meeting  ran  until  11:30 
a.m.,  after  which  she  started 
preparing  for  upcoming  meetings 
for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

She  had  a meeting  that  afternoon 
with  the  Week  of  Welcome  com- 
mittee, which  is  planning  orienta- 
tion week  for  the  1997-98  school 
year. 

The  next  day  she  had  an  events 
meeting,  which  also  included 
planning  for  the  Week  of 
Welcome.  This  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  with  a corporate  repre- 


sentative to  investigate  having  a 
color  photocopier  purchased  for 
the  DSA. 

In  addition,  she  said,  she  has  kit 
meetings  (preparing  orientation 
kits  for  the  Week  of  Welcome), 
workshops  with  college  adminis- 
tration and  occasional  personnel 
committee  meetings. 

And  this  isn’t  even  the  busy  sea- 
son for  the  DSA.  She  said  she 
expects  to  be  even  busier  once  the 
new  school  year  starts  and  the 
DSA  moves  from  planning  events 
to  implementing  them. 

Not  that  she  is  complaining. 

After  being  voted  a class  repre- 
sentative in  her  first  semester  last 
September,  the  management  stud- 
ies student  decided  she  wanted  to 
do  more. 

“Coming  to  these  things  was 
unbelievable,”  she  says  of  the  ini- 
tial meetings  she  had  with  the 
DSA.  “It  was  so  fun,  I wanted  to 
do  it.” 

One  of  Stevens’s  goals  is  to 
spread  her  infectious  enthusiasm 
for  DSA  events  and  awareness 
activities  to  others  around  the  col- 
lege so  they  will  get  involved. 

She  said  she  wants  to  let  stu- 
dents know  that  “they  can  have 
fun  at  college,  that  it’s  not  just 


school.”  They  can  also  learn  a lot 
from  awareness  activities 
designed  to  help  students  better 
understand  issues  such  as  AIDS, 
she  added. 

However,  she  also  has  teachers 
in  mind  when  it  comes  to  getting 
people  involved. 

“A  lot  of  teachers  come  to  work, 
I think,  and  leave  work  because  it 
is  a job  to  them,”  she  said.  “I  wish 
they  would  push  more  to  get  stu- 
dents involved.” 

One  teacher  who  encourages 
students  to  get  involved  with  the 
DSA  is  Jay  Moszynski,  who 
taught  Stevens  marketing  in  her 
first  semester  and  encouraged  her 
class  to  choose  a class  representa- 
tive. She  said  Moszynski  is  her 
favorite  teacher  because  he  comes 
down  to  the  students’  level  and 
has  fun  teaching  them. 

She  said  he  is  the  kind  of  teacher 
who  would  say,  “Go  for  what  you 
dream  because  if  you  work  hard 
enough  you’ll  get  it.” 

As  a college  student  with  big 
dreams  and  ambitions,  she  said 
she  wants  to  own  her  own  hotel  in 
the  Caribbean  someday  and  she 
already  has  lots  of  people  volun- 
teering to  woric  for  her,  it  is  a mes- 
sage she  appreciates  hearing. 
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Conestoga’s  techology  fundraiser 


Student  contributions  honored  by  board 


By  Pat  Craton 

Presentations  were  made  by 
the  board  of  governors  at  a meet- 
ing on  May  26  to  representatives 
of  Conestoga’s  two  student  asso- 
ciations — the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  and  the 
Continuing  Education  Student 
Association  (CESA)  — for  their 
contributions  towards  the  fund- 
raising drive  for  computer  equip- 
ment and  facilities  at  the  school. 

Membem  of  the  DSA  executive 
were  on  hand  to  receive  the-  jjiake  a contribution.  In  an  inter- 
plaque,  recognizing  the  contri-  view,  Rodden  Yetman  said, 
bution  of  nearly  $1.4  million  “We’re  really  pleased  to  make 
over  the  next  five  years  by  Doon  this  gift  and  to  be  able  to  con- 


doned us  very  well.  With  the 
contributions,  we  have  raised 
$3.6  million.  It  is  now  easier  to 
go  to  the  private  sector  to  ask  for 
some  help.”  But  more  important- 
ly, Tibbits  said  the  contributions' 
“help  to  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  students  here  are 
very  serious  about  helping  them- 
selves because  they  want  to  be 
better  qualified  for  the  work- 
place.” 

Rodden  Yetman  thinks  it  a 
privilege  to  have  been  able  to 


students.  The 
money  will  be 
raised  by  collect- 
ing a $35-per-term 
technology  fee 
which  students 
will  pay  at  regis- 
tration time,  start- 
ing in  September. 

The  chair  of 
CESA,  Jacquie 
Rodden  Yetman, 
accepted  a plaque  ■ 
on  behalf  of  continuing  educa- 
tion students  who  will  be  con- 
tributing $876,000  over  the  next 
five  years. 

John  Tibbits,  president  of 
Conestoga,  told  the  board  of 
governors  that  all  the  money 
will  be  dedicated  to  purchasing 
better  hardware  and  software. 
The  money  will  also  be  used  to 
fund  an  open-access  lab  which 
would  provide  students  with 
another  room  with  com- 
puter facilities. 

“The  contributions  have  posi- 


“It’s  now  easier  to 
go  to  the  private 
sector  to  ask  for 
some  help.” 


tribute  to  the  life 
of  the  college.  It 
allows  i!k  to  be 
part  of  the  larger 
group.’’ 

Rodden  Yetinan 
said  CESA  would 
like  to  become 
more  active  in  the 
John  Tibbits,  college.  Presently 

president  of  Conestoga  mem- 

bers  making  up  the 

■ advisory  Council 

and  she  would  like  more  people 
involved.  Also,  she  would  like 
continuing  education  students  to 
know  that  there  is  an  association 
to 

represent  them  and  they  can 
find  out  more  about  it  by  con- 
tacting the  continuing-education 
office.  Anybody  who  is  enrolled 
in  any  course  is  automa- 
tically a member  of  CESA. 
The  association  wants  to  make 
sure  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents in  continuing  education 
are  met. 


HONORS  BESTOWED 
ABOVE  — The  1997-98  Doon 
Student  Association  executive 
receives  aplaque  in  recognition 
of  the  $1.4  million  full-time 
students  will  contribute  to  the 
college’s  technology  campaign 
over  the  next  five  years. 

From  left:  April-Dawn  Blackwell, 
Gavin  Fitzpatrick,  board  of 
governors  member  Lyle 
Williatms,  • Thomas  Mueller, 
Steve  Harris,  Chris  Kroeker, 
Laura  Brillinger  and  Dave 
White. 

RIGHT  — Jacqueline  Mitchell, 
(left)  chair  of  the  board  of 
governors,  presents  Continuing 
Education  Student  Association 
Chair  Jacquie  Rodden  Yetman 
with  a plaque.  It  recognized 
the  $876,000  continuing-educa- 
tion students  will  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  college  over  the  next 
five  years  to  upgrade  computer 
technology.  (Photos  by  Pat  Craton) 
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Journalism  teacher  makes  his  mark  with  histories 


SUNNY  DAYS  — Conestoga  journalism  instructor  Dean 
Robinson  basks  in  the  glow  of  his  latest  accomplishment. 

(Photo  by  Anita  Filevski) 


75  Years  of  Oakwood  relects  history  of  cottage/resort  area 


By  Lisa  Kloepfer 

Conestoga  journalism  instructor 
Dean  Robinson  launched  his  most 
recent  book  at  Oakwood,  north  of 
Grand  Bend,  on  May  17. 

About  150  people  turned  up  for 
the  wine  and  cheese  party  and 
book  launch,  said  Robinson. 

Those  who  attended  were  resi- 
dents of  the  Oakwood  Park 
Association,  and  others  who  were 
connected  to  Oakwood  Park,  and 
Oakwood  Iim  Resort. 

The  book  reflects  75  years  of 
history  at  the  cottage  resort  area. 
A chronological  account  which 
traces  the  development  of 
Oakwood’s  resort,  inn,  cottages 
and  golf  course  carries  through 
the  first  two  chapters. 

The  following  chapters  are  a mix 
of  history,  memories,  recollec- 
tions, and  anecdotal  stories. 

Some  of  the  stories  were  submit- 
ted by  people  who  lived,  or  spent 
time,  at  Oakwood. 

Robinson  was  commissioned  by 
Gord  Steed,  a former  president  of 
the  Oakwood  Park  Association,  to 
write  the  commemorative  history. 

The  book  sells  for  $25. 

The  book  — 75  Years  of 


Oakwood  1922-1997  — is  num- 
ber 13  for  Robinson. 

He  said  these  types  of  books  and 
stories  are  important  because  they 
preserve  the  stories  of  friends  and 
neighbours. 

Robinson  has  been  writing  since 
the  late  1970s  and  has  written  five 
regional  histories. 

“The  one  (book)  I’ve 
always  enjoyed  the  most 
is  the  one  I’m  working  on 
at  the  present  time.” 

Dean  Robinson, 
Conestoga  journalism  instructor 


“The  one  I’ve  always  enjoyed 
the  most  is  the  one  I’m  working 
on  at  the  present  time.” 

He  said  all  the  books  are  differ- 
ent because  they  deal  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  history,  different 
people  and  different  events. 

“They  (the  books)  are  all  unique 
in  that  regard.” 

Robinson  said  the  community 
response  to  his  books  is 


generally  good. 

“There  are  always  going  to  be 
mistakes.” 

He  said  dealing  with  anecdotal 
histories  can  lead  to  discrepancies 
in  the  story  because  people 
remember  things  differently. 

75  Years  of  Oakwood  1922-1997 
was  almost  finished  when  he 
returned  to  Conestoga  last 
September. 

He  will  be  leaving  the  college 
later  this  month  to  work  on  a num- 
ber of  books,  returning  in  August, 
1998.  It’s  almost  impossible  to 
write  the  books  while  teaching,  he 
said. 

Currently,  he  is  working  on  a 
history  of  North  Easthope 
Township.  He  also  intends 
to  do  four  more  township  histo- 
ries, and  the  town  of  Mitchell 
reunion. 

“The  books  are  just  a bigger 
challenge  (than  writing  articles), 
and  there  is  a greater  sense  of  per- 
manency with  them.” 

Robinson  said  he  thinks  it  is 
important  to  practise  what  you 
preach,  and  hopes  he  will  be 
a better  writer  when  he  comes 
back  to  teach  at  Conestoga 
in  1998. 
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Suite  talk 


Brian  Cooper  is  hard  at  work  at  Rodeway  Suites.  Cooper  is 
a recent  graduate  of  Conestoga’s  graphic  design  and 
advertising  program.  (Photo  by  Lynn  Jackson) 


DSA  plans  student  events 
for  fall  at  recreation  centre 


Alumni  association 
assists  graduates 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Having  students  become  active 
alumni  after  graduation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of 
Conestoga  life,  said  the  manager 
of  student  employment,  co-op 
education  and  alumni  service. 

Mary  Wright  said  even  though 
the  college  itself  doesn’t  actually 
encourage  students  into  becoming 
alumni,  the  alumni  association 
continues  to  recruit  students  in 
many  ways. 

“With  alumni,  we  want  to  create 
a partnership  with  the  student  after 
they  leave  the  college,”  said 
Wright,  “because  it  is  important 
they  remain  involved  with  the  col- 
lege.” 

She  said  the  faculty  of  some  pro- 
grams informs  them  of  students 
who  are  very  involved  in  school 
activities,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  their  programs. 

“We  look  to  students  who  were 
involved  as  students,”  said  Wright. 
“Quite  often,  the  ones  who  were 
involved  as  a student  are  also 
going  to  be  the  ones  who  want  to 
stay  involved.” 

She  says  another  way  students 
are  recruited  to  be  alumni  is  at 
convocation. 

Wright  said  the  convocation  cer- 
emonies always  have  alumni  as 
guest  speakers,  and  they  talk  about 
things  in  their  own  perspectives. 

They  also  encourage  the  gradu- 
ates to  stay  in  touch  with  the  insti- 
tution through  the  alumni 
association. 


She  said  that  as  each  graduate 
crosses  the  stage  they  are  given  an 
alumni  package  of  information  to 
start  then  on  the  road  to  be  an 
active  alumnus. 

Wright  says  the  association  then 
stays  in  touch  with  the  graduate  by 
the  alumni  magazine. 
Connections. 

“The  alumni  magazine  is  in  most 
cases  the  only  way  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  alumni,”  she  said. 

“Geographically,  they  may  live 
half  way  around  the  world  and  the 
alumni  magazine  is  the  only  way 
for  them  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing with  both  the  college,  and  their 
fellow  graduates.” 

Wright  said  once  a student  is  an 
alumni,  they  help  out' in  a variety 
of  ways. 

There  are  alumni  who  have  a 
seat  on  the  program  advisory  com- 
mittee to  make  sure  the  program  is 
updated. 

Alumni  also  help  out  by  giving 
guest  lectures  to  individual  class- 
es, or  help  the  current  students  in 
mock  interviews  to  prepare  for 
actual  interviews  after  graduation, 
Wright  said. 

Wright  said  the  one  important 
aspect  an  alumni  can  offer  is  field 
placement  to  students  who  are  in 
co-op  programs. 

“Since  the  alumni  already  knows 
what  the  student  has  been  taught 
in  the  program,”  said  Wright, 
“they  then  know  what  the  student 
can  perform  on  a field  placement, 
or  in  what  ares  they  can  expand 
their  knowledge.” 


By  Rebecca  Eby 

Students  must  get  involved  in 
campus  activities  as  soon  as  the 
school  term  begins,  said  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
recreation  centre. 

“The  first  two  weeks  are  a cru- 
cial time,”  Ian  James  said. 

“Those  first  two  weeks  will  set 
the  tempo  for  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.” 

To  set  the  tempo  at  the  right 
pace,  James  said  the  recreation 
centre  and  the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  are  presently 
in  the  planning  stages  for  several 
special  events  which  will  be  held 
at  the  recreation  centre  in 
September. 

For  example,  James  said  Cliff’s 
September  Blastoff  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  month  will  be  held  at 
the  Roost.  It  will  feature 
Riverworks  (a  local  three-man 
acoustic  band),  a disc  jockey  and 
grass  volleyball. 

As  well.  Sept.  9 is  the  tentative 
date  for  a movie  night  at  the  cen- 
tre. James  said  he  hopes  the 
weather  is  good  so  the  movie  can 
be  shown  outside,  and  if  success- 
ful, it  may  be  a repeated  event. 

“We  hope  it  goes  really  well,” 
he  said. 

“Then  maybe  we’ll  have  a 


movie  night  once  a week”  he  said. 

The  recreation  centre  is  also 
scheduled  to  hold  a concert  on 
Sept.  11. 

The  event  will  be  a student  asso- 
ciation function  but  will  use  the 
centre’s  facility  space  and  bar 
rental,  said  James. 

He  said  the  activities  are  intend- 
ed to  get  students  into  the  college 
spirit  and  begin  some  bonding 
before  studies  become  too  intense 
and  the  only  thing  students  are 
involved  in. 

“It’s  another  way  to  get  students 
relaxed  and  into  fte  college  envi- 
ronment,” he  said. 

But  James  said  he  does  not 
intend  for  the  activities  to  stop 
after  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
term. 

He  said  Conestoga  College  will 
host  the  Ontario  College  Athletic 
Association’s  women’s  softball 
championships  Oct.  24  and  25. 

The  lady  Condors  have  won  the 
championship  the  past  two  years 
and  must  rank  no  lower  than 
fourth  in  their  division  to  qualify 
for  playing  at  home  for  the  1997 
title,  he  said. 

Though  James  appears  excited 
about  the  upcoming  events,  he 
said  that  everyone,  especially  the 
student,  benefits. 

“Everything  we  do  here  is  stu- 


dent-related,” he  said. 

He  said  that  at  every  other  col- 
lege he  is  familiar  with,  the  stu- 
dent association  and  the  athletics 
department  work  closely  together 
for  mutual  gain. 

While  this  partnership  has  been 
lacking  at  Conestoga,  he  said, 
these  events  are  a step  in  the  right 
direction. 

“The  key  is  its  a joint  venture 
that  needs  to  take  place,”  he  said. 

James  said  the  situation  at 
Conestoga  is  a little  different  than 
at  other  colleges  when  it  comes  to 
student  participation. 

There  is  a relatively  lower  per- 
centage of  students  straight  out  of 
high  school  and  this  is  the  popula- 
tion that  usually  has  the  most 
enthusiasm  for  campus  activities. 

So,  the  athletic  department  is 
making  it  a priority  to  have  all 
students  more  aware  of  events  in 
the  fall  term  and  to  promote  high- 
er and  more  consistent  attendance, 
he  said. 

About  student  attendance  at  past 
activities,  he  said,  “Sometimes 
they  come  out.  Sometimes  they 
don’t.” 

About  student  attendance  in  the 
future,  he  said,  “I’d  like  to  see 
more  involvement  from  mature 
students  and  those  right  out  of 
high  school.” 


Bigger  and  better  Nest  Fest 
helps  women’s  crisis  centre 


By  Sarah  Smith 

A graduate  of  Conestoga  was 
responsible  for  the  creation  and 
organization  of  Nest  Fest,  which 
held  its  second  annual  festival  in 
Cambridge  on  the  weekend. 

Eva  Vlasov,  who  graduated 
from  the  social  services  program 
at  Conestoga  in  the  spring  of 
1994,  developed  the  fund-raising 
event  involving  local  rock  ‘n’roll 
bands  who  volunteered  to  per- 
form at  selected  clubs. 

“Last  year  we  had  one  venue 
and  three  bands  playing,  and  this 
year  we’re  looking  at  21  bands 
and  three  venues  to  raise  money 
for  Argus  Residence,”  she  said. 

Vlasov  is  the  program  coordi- 
nator at  Argus  Residence,  a 1 0- 
bed  facility  in  Cambridge  which 
provides  transitional  and  emer- 
gency shelter  for  young  women 
in  crisis.  The  residence  was  cre- 
ated more  than  10  years  ago,  said 
Vlasov,  and  relies  on  community 
support. 

“We’re  a United  Way  member 
agency,”  she  said,  “ however, 
we’re  not  government-supported 
so  we  need  to  generate  income 
towards  our  operational  costs.” 
The  average  age  of  an  Argus 
resident  is  between  16  and  22, 
said  Vlasov,  so  when  considering 
a fundraiser  in  1996,  she  decided 
to  hold  a musical  festival  that 
would  both  attract  and  involve 
young  people. 

“We  really  wanted  to  focus  on 
supporting  youth  with  this  type 


of  event,”  said  Vlasov. 

The  Conestoga  graduate  said 
the  music  festival  works  well 
because  everyone  who  donates 
their  time,  efforts  and  talents  to 
Nest  Fest  reaps  some  benefits. 

“Ultimately,  Nest  Fest  will 
raise  money  for  the  house,”  she 
said. 

“The  bands  also  get  a secure 
venue  for  some  local  publicity 
and  they  generate  some  income 
for  the  people  hosting  the  event 
, at  the  actual  venues  themselves.” 
Despite  last  year’s  success, 
Vlasov  said  she  had  actually  con- 
sidered not  proceeding  with  Nest 
Fest  in  1997. 

But  when  Cambridge  club 
B.C.’s  Place  donated  its  band. 
The  Bayou  Boys,  Vlasov  decided 
to  go  ahead,  and  the  event 
expanded. 

\^en  she  originally  put  out  a 
call  out  for  musical  groups  inter- 
ested in  contributing  to  the  festi- 
val, Vlasov  said  she  was 
surprised  by  the  number  of  bands 
who  appeared.  “The  response 
was  really  overwhelming.” 

Bands  from  Guelph,  Hamilton, 
Cambridge  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  such  as  Jessie,  River 
Dwellers,  Too  Many  Jennifers, 
Firedog,  Mr.  Hyde  and  The 
Mighty  Fishermen  were  just  part 
of  the  line-up  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown  on  Friday  night  and 
Bum’s  Howff  on  Sunday  night. 

The  Bayou  Boys  appeared  at 
B.C.’s  Place  on  Saturday  night. 
Vlasov  said  she  is  hoping  this 


year’s  success  will  lead  to  a more 
prominent  show  in  1998. 

“This  year  we  have  hopefully 
laid  the  groundwork  for 
MuchMusic  to  host  it  next  year.” 
According  to  fellow  organizer 
Alisha  Arnold,  the  inspiration  for 
the  name  Nest  Fest  came  after 
hearing  of  a festival  called  Breast 
Fest,  an  event  hosted  by  a 
Toronto  radio  station  to  raise 
awareness  and  funds  for  breast 
cancer  research. 

“Argus  is  like  a nesting  ground 
for  young  women  to  find  them- 
selves,” said  Arnold. 

Vlasov  was  reluctant  to  provide 
details  on  the  types  of  problems 
young  women  have  upon  enter- 
ing Argus  Residence  because  she 
wants  to  preserve  the  privacy  of 
her  clients. 

She  did  say,  however,  that  she 
dislikes  the  word  “crisis” 
because  it  is  not  very  empower- 
ing. 

“The  word  crisis  is  actually  a 
word  my  clients  use  that  I don’t 
feel  comfortable  using,”  Arnold 
said.  “However,  that’s  how  they 
describe  it,  whatever  they’re 
coming  from,”  she  said. 

Argus  Residence  aims  to  foster 
personal  growth  and  awareness 
among  young  people  by  giving 
individuals  the  chance  to  explore 
their  potential  in  a supportive 
and  stable  environmen,  Arnold 
said. 

According  to  the  agency, 
Argus  was  “the  watchful 
guardian”  in  Greek  mythology. 


student  life 
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Independent  learning  survey 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  students  satisfied  with  courses 


By  Ross  Bragg 

According  to  a survey  released  in 
May,  32  per  cent  of  students  who 
took  courses  using  independent 
learning  methods  would  feel  com- 
fortable about  taking  another 
course  using  the  same  type  of 
learning. 

The  survey,  which  was  requested 
by  the  college  council,  was  an 
attempt  to  hear  from  students 
about  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  run  the  alternative  curriculum 
delivery  project  effectively,  said 
Carolyn  Dudgeon. 

Dudgeon,  who  is  the  manager  of 
the  alternative-delivery  methods 
project  at  the  college,  said  this  is 
the  second  survey  of  its  type  since 
the  program  started  in  September 
of  1996. 

Unlike  the  previous  survey,  the 
survey  released  in  May  divided 
respondents  into  two  groups:  those 
who  were  taking  an  independent 


learning  course  for  the  first  time 
and  those  who  were  not. 

Of  a total  of  448  responses, 
about  half  were  taking  an  indepen- 
dent-learning course  for  the  first 
time.  When  asked:  — “I  feel  com- 
fortable about  taking  another 
course  using  this  type  of  learn- 
ing?” — 21  per  cent  of  those  tak- 
ing independent  learning  for  the 
first  time  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  while  the  rest  were  unde- 
cided, disagreed  or  strongly  dis- 
agreed. Forty-three  per  cent 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed  to  the 
question  among  students  with 
experience  taking  independent- 
learning  courses. 

Students  taking  courses  within 
the  project  do  not  attend  classes 
but  instead  study  at  home  using 
learning  guides  and  textbooks. 
Some  courses,  like  many  in  the 
health  sciences  faculty,  also  use 
audio-visual  materials  and  models. 

Students  taking  the  independent- 


learning  courses  can  also  meet 
with  an  advisor  who,  according  to 
the  instructions  in  the  guide  books, 
is  assigned  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  student  while  they  work 
through  the  course  materials. 

‘The  advantage  is  you 
can  do  it  at  your  own 
time.  You’re  not 
scheduled  for  a class  so 
you  could  go  home  and 
work  on  it.” 

Jane  Kropf, 
second-year  nursing 


In  the  May  survey,  students  were 
asked  if  they  brought  concerns 
about  their  courses  to  teachers  or 
facilitators.  Of  the  79  per  cent  who 


said  they  did,  26  per  cent  said 
most  of  the  time. 

Dudgeon  said  the  college  tried  to 
implement  changes  based  on  the 
results  of  last  year’s  survey  for  the 
independent-learning  courses  in 
the  winter  term.  She  said  most 
changes  aimed  at  giving  the  stu- 
dents more  orientation  about 
resources  available,  as  well  as 
more  help  on  how  to  work  through 
the  study  guides.  She  said  nursing 
students  had  one  full  day  of  orien- 
tation and  were  taken  to  see  an 
anatomy  model  room  that  is  avail- 
able to  them. 

According  to  the  May  survey,  56 
per  cent  of  all  students  surveyed 
said  they  had  orientation  to  the 
independent-learning  method.  In 
the  survey  for  the  previous  term, 
and  before  the  changes,  52  per 
cent  of  the  students  said  they 
received  orientation. 

Dudgeon  said  some  students  do 
better  using  the  independent  learn- 


ing methods  than  other  students 
taking  the  same  classes  using  tra- 
ditional in-class  teaching.  She 
cited  a business  law  class  where 
the  mean  average  for  students  tak- 
ing the  course  independently  was 
82  per  cent,  but  79  per  cent  for 
those  taking  the  same  course  using 
traditional  methods. 

Jane  Kropf,  who  is  going  into  her 
second  year  of  the  nursing  pro- 
gram and  is  a working  mother  of 
three  children,  said  alternative 
learning  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

“The  advantage  is  you  can  do  it 
at  your  own  time.  You’re  not 
scheduled  for  a class  so  you  could 
go  home  and  work  on  it,”  said 
Kropf. 

“TTiough,  I think  a lot  of  us, 
especially  in  the  anatomy  course, 
missed  having  teachers  explain 
how  things  worked  and  why  they 
worked  and  having  more  hand-  on 
experience.  A lot  of  us  missed  that.” 


This  is  the  entry  that  won  Doug  Burton  the  Mastercraft  Award  on 
May  28.  Burton  is  a 1997  graduate  of  Conestoga’s  graphic  design 
and  advertising  program.  (Photo  by  Colleen  Cassidy) 


Model  characters 

Hot  sauce  helped  make  graphic  design  student  hot  stuff 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

For  as  long  as  he  can  remember, 
Doug  Burton  has  wanted  to  be  an 
artist. 

Burton,  1997  graduate  of 
Conestoga’s  graphic  design  and 
advertising  program,  won  this 
year’s  Mastercraft  Award  with  a 
collection  of  cartoon-type  charac- 
ters that  he  created. 

The  characters  are  made  from  a 
modelling  material"  called  Fimo, 
Burton  said. 

Although  it’s  available  in  most 
hobby  and  craft  stores.  Burton 
said,  he  first  noticed  people  using 
it  when  he  was  living  in 
Vancouver. 

After  living  in  Vancouver  for  10 
years  and  travelling  back  and  forth 
across  Canada  a few  times.  Burton 
said  he  decided  to  come  back  to 
his  hometown  — Kitchener. 

He  said  he  went  back  to  finish 
high  school  at  Open  Door  adult 


high  school  when  he  was  30. 

After  graduating  Open  Door, 
he  applied  to  Conestoga’s  graphic 
design  and  advertising  program. 
He  said  his  application  was 
rejected. 

The  following  year  he  reapplied, 
and  was  accepted,  he  said. 

Burton  said  he  applied  only  to 
Conestoga,  because  he  liked  being 
back  in  Kitchener  and  hhd  no 
desire  to  leave  the  area. 

One  of  hiS'Class  assignments  was 
to  design  a label  for  a product  that 
was  already  on  the  market,  he 
said. 

Because  he  uses  a lot  of  hot 
sauce,  he  said,  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  redesign  the  label  for  die 
brand  of  hot  sauce  he  usually  pur- 
chased. 

The  label  was  a dull  green  and 
red.  Burton  said. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  an  idea  to 
put  a little  jalapeno-pepper  charac- 
ter on  the  new  label,”  he  said. 


He  decided  to  use  the  modelling 
material  that  he’d  seen  being  used 
in  Vancouver. 

“Fimo  comes  in  different  colors,” 
Burton  said,  “so  it’s  easy  to  make 
different  types  of  characters.” 

When  he  created  the  jalapeno- 
pepper  character,  he  made  it  so  it 
would  be  holding  a bunch  of  tiny 
peppers. 

He  said  “The  point  of  that  was  so 
people  would  know  that  this  par- 
ticular brand  of  hot  sauce  is  really 
hot  stuff.” 

After  making  the  pepper  charac- 
ter and  photographing  it  and  scan- 
ning the  photo  onto  a label,  he 
went  on  to  create  other  characters, 
he  said.  Most  of  the  characters 
take  about  10  hours  to  make. 
Burton  said.  But  he  does  have  one 
character  that  took  about  40  hours 
to  create,  he  said. 

Burton  said  he  eventually  wants 
to  get  involved  with 
animation  filmmaking. 


Graphics  student  wins  Maste 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

As  well  as  a diploma,  Doug 
Burton  will  be  presented  with  a 
guild  shield  and  a cheque  for 
$500  at  the  1997  convocation  on 
June  25. 

Burton,  a graduate  of  the  graph- 
ic design  and  advertising  pro- 
gram, won  the  16th  annual 
Mastercraft  Aw^d  competition 
on  May  28,  at  the  Doon  campus. 

As  he  opened  the  competition, 
Fred  Harris,  registrar  of 
Conestoga,  said  the  Mastercraft 
Award  was  established  by  former 
college  president  Kenneth  E, 
Hunte,  “in  recognition  of  excel- 
lence of  skills  of  Conestoga  stu- 
dents.” 

To  become  eligible  for  the 
Mastercraft  Award,  students 
must  enter  a project  they  have 
created  or  designed  in  their  class- 
es, into  a competition  that  is 
sponsored  by  their  program 
of  study. 


fcThe  program  competitions  are 
held  in  April. 

The  project  that  is  judged  to  be 
the  best  from  each  competing 
program  will  be  entered  into  the 
Conestoga  contest. 

The  students  who  entered  the 
winning  project  from  each  pro- 
gram will  1^  awarded  a guild 
shield  at  the  graduation  ceremo- 
■ ny.  :• 

Five  judges  who  are  involved 
with  the  college  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  as  members  of  the 
board  of  governors  chose 
Burton’s  submission. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the 
competition. 

Antonio  Dominguiz  and  Brett 
McCrindle,  graduate  civil  engi- 
neering students,  entered  a 
design  for  a mono  rail  system 
that  may  be  constructed  at  the 
African  Lion  Safari  in  Rockton, 
Ont. 

Peter  Hodgson,  a graduate  of 
the  broadcasting  program,  pro- 


duccd,' with  the  assistance  of 
archaeology " students  , Jrom 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  a 
documentary'  film  about  an 
archaeological  dig  that  took 
place  in  Waterloo. 

Alex  Colic,  a graduate  of  the 
woodworking  technology  co-op 
program,  designed  and  built  a 
eye-shaped  stereo  cabinet,  and 
Paul  Bruce,  a woodworking  tech- 
nology program  graduate, 
designed  and  built  a six  string 
guitar. 

Harris  said  he  has  been 
involved  in  the  Mastercraft 
Award  competition  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  but,  as  regis- 
trar, this  was  the  first  year  he  was 
responsible  for  the  planning  and 
organizing  die  contest 

He  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  calibre  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
jects. 

“The  judges  must  have  had  a 
difficult  time  making  the  deci- 
sion,” he  said. 
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Future  a challenge  for  Conestoga,  saysTibbits 


“Colleges  will  become  more  customer-service  oriented,”  says  college  president  John  Tibbits,  shown 
standing  in  front  of  the  Student/Client  Services  building.  (Photo  by  Tony  Kobiinyk) 


By  Tony  Kobiinyk 

Keeping  up  with  changes  in 
technology  and  the  workplace  will 
mean  an  exciting  and  challenging 
future  for  Conestoga,  said  college 
president  John  Tibbits. 

He  said  the  college  would  have 
to  work  harder  to  ensure  students 
can  access  programs  that  provide 
the  quality  of  education  they 
desire. 

"Colleges  will  be  more  involved 
in  training,"  he  said.  "The  dichoto- 
my between  work  and  school  is 
going  to  diminish.  I think  we'll  see 
more  job-related  training  even  in 
high  schools." 

Because  of  this,  Tibbits  said  the 
co-op  component  of  programs 
offered  by  the  college  will  become 
increasingly  important. 

"Eventually,  every  one  of  our 
programs  will  have  some  co-op 
element,"  he  said. 

A co-op  task  force  was  estab- 
lished within  the  college  to  expand 
co-op  programs,  he  said,  and 
could  start  adding  programs  as 
soon  as  September,  1998.  He  said 
within  five  years  he  would  like  to 
see  a co-op  component  imple- 
mented in  every  program  that 
would  benefit  from  having  one. 

Alternate  delivery  also  figures 
prominently  in  Tibbits's  view  of 
Conestoga's  future.  He  said 


Conestoga  may  be  offering  stu- 
dents a choice  between  traditional 
classroom  education  and  alternate 
delivery  methods.  This  would 
allow  more  people  to  access  post- 
secondary education,  especially 
those  who  work  during  the  day 
and  want  to  upgrade  their  skills 
but  can't  come  to  the  college.  In 
this  way,  people  could  still  access 
job-retraining  programs,  but  not 
have  to  quit  their  jobs  to  do  it,  he 
said. 

"We  may  see  a college  that  is 
double  the  size  that  it  is  now,  but 
half  the  students  may  not  be  here," 
he  said. 

Continuing  advances  in  software 
are  making  computer  simulations 
of  many  situations  possible,  he 
said,  but  students  may  still  have  to 
come  in  and  work  in  labs. 

"You  can't  just  have  a virtual  col- 
lege," he  said. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  may  also 
change  dramatically,  according  to 
Tibbits.  Traditional  teaching  will 
continue,  but  facilitation  may 
become  more  prevalent  as 
advances  in  teaching  technology 
become  available.  This  would  help 
individualize  education,  he  said, 
and  students  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate more  on  their  own  weak 
areas.  Tibbits  said  he  thinks  edu- 
cation will  become  one  of  the 
most  important  fields  in  the  future. 


He  said  those  countries  who  can 
do  a good  job  educating  their 
young  will  be  more  successful 
economically. 

Tuition  costs  will  probably  con- 


tinue rising,  he  said,  and  perhaps 
eventually  the  college  may  look  at 
equating  tuition  with  job 
prospects,  remuneration  packages, 
the  cost  of  educating  a student  and 


available  government  funding. 

He  said  "value  for  the  money" 
will  determine  how  much  students 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  post- 
secondary education. 


Major  changes  planned 
as  journalism  enters  new  era 


Wages  the  biggest 
challenge  for 
child  care  workers 


By  Alison  Shadbolt 

Major  and  minor  changes  to 
Conestoga’s  print  journalism 
program  are  planned  for  the  next 
millennium. 

“With  courses,  we’re  always 
working  on  something,’’  said 
Andrew  Jankowski,  director  of 
the  print  journalism  program. 
“We  never  leave  these  things 
alone,  because  if  we  do,  they 
stagnate.’’ 

By  the  year  2000,  the  program 
will  probably  be  divided  into  two 
separate  parts,  Jankowski  said. 
Basic  skills,  like  writing,  photog- 
raphy and  computer  use,  will  be 
taught  in  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  will  be  practi- 
cal and  students  will  be  allowed 
to  select  their  courses,  he  said. 

“It  will  give  the  students  the 
ability,  to  an  extent,  to  tailor  their 
own  education,  to  direct  it  in  the 
way  they  want  to  go.” 

Planning  is  in  its  early  stages 
and  there  are  many  problems  to 
be  worked  out,  he  said. 

He  is  trying  to  plan  the  second 
section  so  that  classes  of  one  or 
two  students  do  not  result. 

“It’s  very  much  up  in  the  air 
and  I really  don’t  know  what’s 
going  to  happen.” 

He  said  a flexible  structure  is  a 
desirable  direction  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  important  to  be  versa- 
tile as  the  industry  is  no  longer 
centred  around  newspapers. 


A more  immediate  change 
planned  for  the  program  is  the 
structure  of  computer  and  graph- 
ics classes,  Jankowski  said. 

“As  computerization  came  in, 
we  just  added  courses  on  com- 
puters willy  nilly,  so  graphics 
became  a computer  course. 

“It  should  be  a course  in 
design,  but  that  has  been  pushed 
aside  to  teach  Quark.” 

“It  will  give  the  student 
the  ability,  to  an  extent 
to  tailor  their  own 
education,  to  direct  it  in 
the  way  they  want  to 
go.” 

Andrew  Jankowski, 
director  of  print  journalism 


A new  structure  will  make 
things  more  logical  and 
allow  computer  courses  to 
change  with  the  industry,  said 
Jankowski, 

Starting  in  the  fall  of  1998, 
computer  use  will  be  taught  dur- 
ing a six-hour  course  in  each  of 
the  first  two  semesters,  he  said. 
Graphics  will  be  taught  in  a 
classroom  where  design  con- 
cepts are  handled. 

Magazine  courses  will  also  be 


revised  to  make  them  less 
unwieldy,  said  Jankowski. 
Journalism  5 and  magazine  pro- 
duction will  be  combined  in  one 
semester  instead  of  spanning 
two. 

The  program  will  need  comput- 
ers with  more  memory  and  faster 
processors  to  deal  with  large 
files,  especially  in  Adobe 
Photoshop,  Jankowski  said. 

He  said  he  hopes  to  have  more 
computers  in  the  Spoke  office,  as 
well  as  Internet  access  in  Spoke 
and  the  journalism  computer  lab. 

“This  depends  mainly  on  the 
fundraising  being  done  by  the 
college.” 

Jankowski  also  sees  changes  in 
the  way  the  program  is  staffed. 
He  said  there  will  probably  be  an 
increasing  number  of  part-time 
teachers. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a disad- 
vantage for  students,  he  said. 
Part-time  teachers  bring  more 
recent  experience  from  the  field 
and  more  varied  skills. 

One  disadvantage  is  some  part- 
time  staff  have  poor  computer 
skills  because  their  jobs  don’t 
require  much  computer  work, 
said  Jankowski. 

Another  staff  change  in  the 
millennium  is  Jankowski’s  retire- 
ment in  May  2(KX). 

He  said  he  has  been  teaching  at 
Conestoga  for  25  years  and  has 
been  director  of  print  journalism 
for  12  years. 


By  H^l^ne  Beaulieu 

Day  cafe  is  here  to  stay  accord- 
ing to  Conestoga’s  Chair  of  Child 
Studies. 

Speculating  on  the  future  of  day 
care,  Donna  McKenna  stressed 
the  continued  need  for  quality  day 
care  as  more  and  more  women 
move  into  the  workforce.  She  said 
she  doesn't  believe  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  day 
care  centres  or  in  the  need  for 
child  care. 

McKenna  said  some  people  have 
tried  using  home  day  care  but 
found  it  to  be  less  reliable  in  the 
long  run. 

“Given  society,  that  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  in  most  families, 
have  to  work  — not  choose  to 
work,  necessarily  most  of  them 
have  to  as  means  of  survival  — 
there  isn't  really  a choice  for  many 
families  and  they  have  to  have 
alternative  care  for  their  kids.” 

She  said  day  care  has  changed 
over  the  years,  increasing  its 
emphasis  on  non-profit  care. 

“I  think  that  day  care  is  here  to 
stay.  I think  there  are  many 
women  who  are  still  the  primary 
caregivers. 

“Women  are  either  going  to  have 
to  — by  need  or  by  choice  — 
work,  and  they  want  to  know  that 
their  children  are  in  safe  environ- 
ments that  provide  quality  pro- 
grams.” 

McKenna  says  she  believes  the 
biggest  challenge  facing  workers 
in  this  field  will  be  the  issue  of 


staff  salaries.  She  said  despite 
delays  in  the  release  of  the  day 
care  report  by  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services 
Janet  Ecker,  she  does  not  think 
wage  enhancement  grants  to  day 
care  centres  will  be  cut.  The 
grants  are  direct  operating  grants 
given  to  day  care  centres  and  act 
as  wage  subsidies  for  child  care 
workers.  McKenna  said  the 
money  from  the  grants  amount  to 
approximately  $5,500  annually 
for  each  staff  member. 

She  says  she  believes  the  gov- 
ernment will  decide  not  to  make 
any  cuts  to  grants  — which  would 
result  in  salary  reductions  and 
possibly  job  losses  — because 
child  care  is  a motherhood  issue 
that  is  too  controversial. 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  a 
diploma  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion will  see  a change  in  the  pro- 
gram curriculum  starting  in 
September,  1998  according  to 
McKenna. 

Unable  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed changes  during  the  tele- 
phone interview,  McKenna  said 
the  program  has  been  under 
review  for  a while.  She  added  that 
curriculum  changes  are  being 
phased  in,  beginning  January  of 
next  year,  with  more  changes 
scheduled  to  take  effect  for  the 
September  '98  intake. 

McKenna  said  the  intake  in  stu- 
dents will  stay  the  same  but 
changes  will  better  reflect  the 
skills  graduates  will  need  as  they 
prepare  to  enter  the  workforce. 
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' Changes  could  be  coming  at  recreation  centre 


Maintenance  man  Steve  Hoy  cleans  the  rec  centre’s  gym  floor. 

(Photo  by  Ian  S.  Palmer) 


By  Ian  S.  Palmer 

Possible  changes  to  Conestoga’s 
recreation  centre  could  include  a 
regular  medical  staff  and  a new 
floor  for  the  gymnasium,  said  Ian 


Maintenance  man  Nelson 
Harrison  buffs  the  gym  floor. 

(Photo  by  Ian  S.  Palmer) 


James,  manager  of  athletics  and 
recreation  at  the  facility. 

James  said  he  would  definitely 
like  to  see  more  of  a medical  pres- 
ence at  the  facility  in  the  future. 
Currently,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  visits 
the  college  once  a week  between 
September  and  April  to  treat  ath- 
letes, students  and  faculty.  The 
treatments  are  covered  by  OHIP. 

“Hopefully,”  said  James,  “we’ll 
be  able  to  see  more  treatment 
being  done  here.  We  have  room 
for  Dr.  Lee  to  bring  in  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  treat  people  right 
here  in  the  rec  centre.” 

He  said  if  the  demand  for  treat- 
ment increases,  Lee  may  see  it 
worthwhile  to  visit  the  college 
more  often.  James  said  Lee  could 
then  focus  on  getting  to  know  the 
people  of  the  college  better  and 
see  them  on  a regular  basis. 

“In  September,  we  want  to  make 
sure  the  athletes  and  students  are 
aware  of  Dr,  Lee’s  presence  here. 
If  we  could  get  about  10  patients 
wanting  to  see  him  at  a time  it 
would  be  worth  it  to  him  to  bring 
the  physio  equipment  to  the  col- 
lege.” 

James  said  students  who  require 
treatment  during  the  summer  visit 
Lee  at  his  office  in  Waterloo. 


The  installation  of  a new  floor  in 
the  gymnasium  could  also  be  a 
new  feature  at  the  recreation  cen- 
tre, said  James.  “Hopefully  if  all 
goes  well  we’ll  replace  it  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.” 

The  present  floor,  he  said,  is 
made  of  a mondo  substance  with 
cork  underneath  to  give  it  a cush- 
ion effect.  A floor  scrubber  is  used 
to  take  off  scuff  marks  twice  a 
year,  usually  in  June  and 
December  as  it  takes  about  two 
days  to  clean.  The  floor  is  then 
waxed  and  given  a light  coating 
for  protection. 

“We  usually  do  it  when  the  stu- 
dents aren’t  here  because  of  the 
time  it  takes.  I’d  like  to  get  a 
multi-purpose,  low-maintenance 
floor  and  see  it  rented  out  more 
often.” 

James  said  he’d  like  to  rent  the 
floor  out  for  things  like  fashion 
and  craft  shows  along  with  using  it 
for  college  functions  such  as 
movie  nights  and  concerts. 

He  said  he  would  also  like  to  see 
students  and  faculty  take  better 
advantage  of  the  college’s  facili- 
ties in  the  future. 

“The  students  pay  for  these  facil- 
ities and  they  should  realize  if  they 
aren’t  attending  classes  during  the 


summer,  they  are  still  eligible  to 
use  everything  we  have  here.  They 
should  remember  their  student 
cards  are  good  for  the  whole  year. 
Why  go  to  the  YMCA  and  pay 
again  there?” 

James  said  planned  activities 
with  the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  are  crucial  to  the  future 
success  of  the  recreation  centre 
and  Condor  Roost. 

“We  can’t  twist  people’s  arms  to 
make  them  come,  but  once  they  do 


come  and  enjoy  themselves.  I’m 
confident  they’ll  return.” 

He  said  he  needs  to  plan  events 
in  advance  with  the  DSA  to  be 
able  to  properly  promote  them. 

“If  the  students  come  here  then 
the  money  will  be  spent  here,  and 
the  college  as  a whole  will  benefit 
from  it.” 

His  game  plan,  said  James,  is  to 
put  the  college  back  on  the  track  of 
success  and  increase  its  profile, 
both  locally  and  nationally. 


College  sports 

Future  might  hold 
more  varsity  teams 


By  Ian  S.  Palmer 

Sports  fans  and  athletes  at 
Conestoga  may  have  more  varsity 
teams  to  cheer  on  and  play  for  in 
the  future,  said  Ian  James,  manag- 
er of  athletics  and  recreation. 

He  said  nothing  concrete  has 
been  planned  though,  as  the  ath- 
letics business  continually 
changes,  with  different  sports 
becoming  popular  at  different 
times. 

“Golf  and  rollerblading  are  pop- 
ular right  now,”  said  James.  “But 
next  year  it  could  be  baseball  and 
badminton.” 

The  recreation  centre  tries  to 
accommodate  public  demand  for 
sports  programs  and  will  make 
them  available  when  possible.  But 
varsity  sports  are  different  as  they 
need  to  be  supported  both  finan- 
cially and  by  student  involvement, 
said  James. 

“The  college  may  look  at  adding 
teams  for  basketball  or  volley- 
ball,” he  said,  “but  first  the  depart- 
ment must  be  in  good  financial 
shape  and  the  demand  for  the 
sport  must  be  there.” 

James  said  his  department  is 
close  to  balancing  its  budget  and 
once  it  is  done  new  teams  for 
Conestoga  could  be  a possibility. 
The  first  step,  he  said,  is  showing 
the  cost  involved  in  adding  a team 
to  the  college’s  Academic 
Operations  Committee  (AOC)  and 
having  them  approve  it.  Next,  he 
said  he  would  attend  the  annual 
sports  general  manager’s  meeting 
of  Ontario  colleges. 

“Here  you  let  the  other  colleges 
know  you  want  to  add  a team  to 
the  league.”  It’s  really  just  a for- 
mality, but  once  you  are  accepted 


the  team  is  obligated  to  play  for 
two  years.” 

He  said  there  are  two  major  fac- 
tors involved  when  considering  an 
addition  to  the  athletics  program. 
“We  look  at  the  student  interest  in 
the  sport  and  we  see  how  the  sport 
is  growing  in  the  community.” 

James  said  other  colleges  would 
be  looked  at  to  help  decide  which 
programs  are  popular,  and 
Conestoga’s  students  would  be 
invited  to  fill  out  questionnaires 
listing  their  favorite  sports.  The 
questionnaires  would  be  adver- 
tised and  issued  through  Spoke, 
the  college’s  radio  station  and 
given  out  in  the  recreation  centre 
and  the  Condor  Roost. 

James  said  there  are  fees 
involved  for  each  varsity  team 
which  cost  $150  to  $250.  The  fees 
are  paid  to  the  Ontario  College 
Athletic  Association  (OCAA), 
which  must  be  paid  to  play  other 
teams  in  the  league,  and  to  the 
Canadian  College  Athletic 
Association  (CCAA). 

“The  fees  to  the  CCAA  are 
optional,”  said  James,  “because 
you  don’t  have  to  join  and  play  in 
the  national  competitions.  I feel  if 
the  athletes  go  all  out  and  make  it 
they  deserve  to  play  in  the  CCAA 
so  we  join  it.” 

He  said  the  fees  are  used  to  pay 
for  things  such  as  league  statistics, 
faxes  and  administrative  costs. 

“Conestoga  teams  are  represent- 
ing southern  Ontario,”  said  James. 
“They  are  not  just  sports  teams 
they  are  representing  the  name  of 
Conestoga  College.  Hopefully  our 
varsity  teams  will  attract  interest 
from  local  high  schools  and  our 
enrolment  will  increase  because 
of  it.” 
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By  L.  Scott  Nicholson 


The  next  millennium  will  be  a 
promising  time  for  students  in 
media-related  studies  according 
to  two  faculty  advisors  from  the 
broadcast  and  print  journalism 
departments. 

. > “the  future  for  people  in  jour- 
...halisih  ' is  relatively  = rosy,” 
Andrew  Jankowski,  co-ordinator 
of  the  print  journalism  faculty 
said. 

“Asa  journalist,  the  sky  is  die 


continue  to  be  very  successful. 

Thurnell  suggested  TV  show's 
like  ER  and  NYPD  Blue, 
although  middle  of  the  road,  are 
: very  life-like  and  shows  like  this" 
will  liecome  even  more  realistic 
to  maintain  viewership. 

The  broadcasting  co-ordinator 
said  he  even  expects  what  he 
calls  “trailer  park  TV”i  to  contin- 
ue to  do  well.  ' 

Shows  like  Current  Affairs  and 
.Hard  Copy  have  a place  in 
todav’s  oroerammine. 


limit.” 

Mike  Thurnell,  co-ordinator  of 
the  broadcast  department  said, 
‘The  media  will  continue  to  play 
a dominant  role  in  society.” 

Although  both  men  agreed  that 
the  future  holds  promise,  it  is 
without  question  that  the  future 
of  the  media  will  be  different 
than  its  current  format  they  said. 

Thurnell  said  technologies  such 
as  digital  TV  and  digital  radio 
will  be  playing  a more  dominant 
role  over  the  next  1000  years. 

He  said  that  broadcasting  is 
currently  in  a metamorposis. 
After  a lull  period,  Thurnell  said 
broadcasting  is  making  advance- 
ments again  and  he  said  he 
expects  the  next  three  to  five 
years  to  be  pinnacle. 

“Right  now  you  see  a great 
diversity  in  programming,” 
Thurnell  said. 

“I  see  a lot  of  styles.” 

He  suggested  TV  channels  like 
Arts  and  Entertaimnent  and  the 
History  Channel,  both  exclusive- 
ly showing  documentaries,  will 


‘The  media  will  continue 
to  play  a dominant  role 
in  society.” 

Mike  Thurnell, 
co-ordinator  of  broadcasting 


Thurnell  said  he  believes  the 
biggest  change  in  the  next 
millennium  will  occur  when 
there  will  be  a synergy  between 
broadcasting  and  the  Internet. 

“Choosing  TV  channels  will 
change  dramatically,”  he  said. 
“Much  of  the  choice  will  be 
made  through  software  program- 
ming, consequently  making  the 
process  more  viewer  specific.” 
Jankowski  said  the  role  of  the 
Internet  will  play  a much  larger 
role  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Already,  he  said,  there  are  a 
number  of  publications  on-line 
and  many  readers  are  taking 


advantage  of  this. 

. -Jankowski  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  despite  the  inevitable 
advancements  in  technology,  the 
printed  newspaper  will  maintain 
its  place  in  tlie  foture. 

“People  who  speak  of  the  death 
of  print  are  out  to  lunch,”  he  said. 

Jankowski  said  that  there  is  a 
certain  comfort  in  holding  and 
reading  a newspaper  that  can  not 
be  matched  by  any  other  media 
form. 

He  asked,  “Can  you  imagine 
curling  up  with  a PC  to  read  the 
weekend  newspaper?” 

Thurnell  and  Jankowski  also 
stressed  the  importance  for  stu- 
dents of  the  next  millennium  to 
be  versatile  and  never  let  the 
learning  process  end. 

“Be  versatile  and  learn  as  much 
as  you  can,”  Thurnell  said. 

“I  was  a student  here  18  years 
ago  and  I was  prepared  for  con- 
ventional jobs.” 

Thurnell  said  his  willingness  to 
move  beyond  conventional  jobs 
is  what  has  furthered  his  career 
and  the  same  attitude  needs  to 
be  adopted  by  students  of  the 
future. 

Jankowski  said  the  basic  skills 
in  media  are  the  same  and  it  only 
requires  a bit  of  an  adjustment 
to  go  to  another  genre. 

“Don’t  confine  yourself  to 
doing  one  thing,”  he  said. 

“If  you  can  think,  you  can  do 
anything,”  he  said. 

“But,  if  you’re  not  a thinker, 
you’re  not  going  to 
get  anywhere.” 
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entertainment 


Gail  Kendrick  (left)  and  Jennifer  Fritz,  both  first  year 
microcomputer  administration  students,  relax  by  the  pond  on 
May  26  fortheir  lunch  break.  (Photo  by  Lynrre  Thompson) 


CD  Review 

Headstones  release  a disappointment 


By  Lynn  Jackson 

Without  a doubt,  fans  of  the 
Headstones  will  be  disappointed 
with  their  latest  release.  Smile  and 
Wave. 

Out  of  a total  of  13  tracks  (15  if 
you  count  the  two  hidden  tracks  at 
the  end),  only  a handful  have  any- 
thing to  offer  in  terms  of  sound 
and  lyrics. 

The  Ottawa-based  group  is  made 
up  of  Hugh  Dillon  on  lead  vocals 
and  guitar,  Trent  Carr  on  lead  and 
rhythm  guitar  and  backing  vocals. 
Dale  Harrison  on  drums  and  Tim 
White  on  bass  and  backing  vocals. 

The  band  has  met  with  much 
success  with  their  two  previous 
releases,  namely.  Picture  of  Health 
from  June  1993  and  Teeth  and 
Tissue  from  March  1995,  which 
both  reached  “gold”  status  having 
sold  more  than  50,000  copies 
each. 

With  their  latest  effort.  Smile  and 
Wave,  the  band  has  seemed  to 
“mellow,”  their  songs  lacking  the 
energy  and  the  thought-provoking 
lyrics  that  are  representative  of 
their  previous  efforts.  Maybe 
Dillon  was  too  busy  starring  in  the 
recently  released  film  Hard  Core 
Logo  to  compose  lyrics  with  more 


substance. 

It’s  anyone’s  guess  as  to  what  the 
first  track,  Reno,  is  about.  In  the 
chorus  Dillon  sings,  “Well  I’m 
goin’down  that/  I’d  take  a trip  but 
my  mind’s  a trap/  All  that  I want- 
ed, well  it  gets  so  bad.” 

The  fourth  track.  Picture  Frame 
of  Rage,  has  a fast-paced,  high- 
energy  sound  that’s  characteristic 
of  their  earlier  music.  Although 
the  lyrics  in  the  chorus  are  weak, 
the  verses  are  better  than  the  first 
three  tracks.  The  words  to  the  sec- 
ond verse  are,  “Homicides  and 
suicides  and  accidental  shootings/ 
reporters  on  the  TV  well  they’re 
frightening  but  their  soothing/  pic- 
tures on  the  TV,  pictures  in  my 
brain/  pictures  of  the  nice  things 
that  have  quenched  the  thirst  for 
rage.” 

Having  a slower  pace  than  most 
of  the  other  songs,  the  first  single 
released,  Cubically  Contained,  is 
still  a bit  too  fast  to  call  a ballad. 
Though  the  lyrics  are,  at  times,  a 
bit  confusing,  the  third  verse 
seems  to  be  about  breaking  the 
point  of  no  return.  Dillon  sings, 
“Now  I can  only  do  so  much,  and  I 
will  never  deviate/  I hear  myself 
take  a deep  breath  and  think  I must 
have  wanted  it  this  way/  I remem- 


ber all  those  little  traps/ 1 could  not 
keep  them  in  place.” 

Do  That  Thing,  the  eighth  track, 
has  trite  lyrics  that  may  offend 
some  listeners.  The  instrumentals 
are  energetic,  and  typical  of  their 
usual  style,  but  the  first  verse  says, 
“Hey  man,  well  look  it  here,  we 
got  Jesus,  he’s  drinking  beer/  He’s 
playing  cards.  He’s  shooting  dice/ 
He’s  drinking  whiskey.  He  beats 
his  wife.”  If  that  weren’t  pathetic 
enough,  the  chorus  says,  “And  it’s 
the  same  old  song  that  he  always 
sings/  he’s  got  it  all  and  his  dad’s 
the  king/  you  can’t  get  to  heaven 
when  you’re  doing  that  thing, 
shooting  that  thing.” 

Two  of  the  best  tracks,  one  a bal- 
lad and  the  other  mainly  instru- 
mental, are  the  hidden  ones  at  the 
end  of  the  CD. 

Although  they’re  not  a bad  band, 
their  strength  lies  in  their  live  per- 
formances. On  stage  they  have  an 
energy  that  few  other  groups  can 
match.  (Besides,  what  other  per- 
former can  spit  on  the  audience 
and  have  them  scream  for  more?) 

Smile  and  Wave  has  many  weak- 
nesses, but  if  you  want  to  hear  the 
characteristic  style  and  sound  of 
Headstones,  check  out  either  of 
their  first  two  CDs. 
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Versions  may  signal  a new  direction  Real  McCoy  back  in  the  mix 


By  Craig  Vallbacka 

It  took  two  years,  but  Nine  Inch 
Nails  has  finally  released  a new 
CD.  For  fans  looking  to  find  new 
songs  though,  they  may  be  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Perfect  Drug  Versions, 
released  on  May  13,  is  the  first 
Nine  Inch  Nails  release  since 
1995’s  Further  Down  the  Spiral,  a 
remix  album  of  the  1994  chart- 
topping The  Downward  Spiral. 

Versions,  like  Further  Down  the 
Spiral,  is  a remix  album.  This  CD, 
which  is  almost  35  minutes  long, 
contains  five  remixes  of  the  song 
The  Perfect  Drug.  The  original 
version  of  the  song  appeared  on 
the  soundtrack  of  David  Lynch’s 
newest  movie.  Lost  Highway. 
Incidentally,  Trent  Reznor,  front- 
man of  Nine  Inch  Nails,  produced 
that  soundtrack. 

The  11th  release  in  nine  years. 
Versions  is  a possible  indication  of 
changes  to  come.  Although  tradi- 
tionally classified  as  an  industrial 
band,  this  single’s  remixes  have  a 
heavy  techno-danCe  and  ambient 
sound  to  them. 

Though  Nine  Inch  Nails’  materi- 
al has  previously  been  remixed  by 
ambient  and  electronic  bands  like 
Coil  and  Aphex  Twin,  there  was 
always  a balance  of  industrial 
remixing  by  artists  like  Dave 
Ogilvie  (Skinny  Puppy)  and  J.G. 
Thirl  well  (Foetus). 

Remixes  for  Versions  were  done 
by  Meat  Beat  Manifesto,  Plug, 
Spacetime  Continuum,  The  Orb 
and  Nine  Inch  Nails. 

The  remixes  themselves  leave 
very  little  of  the  original  song  in 
place.  Portions  of  the  guitar  cho- 
rus, drum  solo  and  closing  piano 
score  are  noticeable  in  some 
remixes,  but  the  inclusion  of  lyrics 
is  scarce. 


Only  the  line  “you  are  the  perfect 
drug”  is  consistently  noticeable  in 
all  the  remixes.  However,  in  the 
case  of  The  Orb’s  remix,  even  the 
pitch  and  speed  of  Reznor’s 
singing  have  been  cleverly  altered. 

The  continuity  of  the  single  is 
impressive.  Track  one  and  two 
flow  together  so  smoothly  that  you 
don’t  even  realize  the  change. 
Versions’  pace  is  then  slowed  with 
the  remix  by  Nine  Inch  Nails.  The 
first  four  minutes  of  this  remix  are 
slow,  but  the  song  concludes  with 
a style  more  familiar  to  Nine  Inch 
Nails  fans. 

Spacetime  Continuum,  whose 
remix  is  the  shortest  at  five  min- 


By  Hunter  Malcolm 

The  Tragically  Hip’s  most  recent 
CD,  Live  Between  Us,  released  on 
May  24,  has  an  appropriate  title 
for  a live  album  by  a band  which 
has  such  a strong  and  loyal  south- 
ern Ontario  following. 

The  name  itself  was  taken  from  a 
graffiti-enhanced  billboard  in  the 
band’s  home  town  of  Kingston 
which,  as  modified  read,  “The 
Tragically  Hip  live  between  us.” 

Popular  reference  to  the  album 
has  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  “live”,  however,  it  does 
not  change  what  the  album  means 
to  the  Hip  fans  who  have  experi- 
enced one  of  the  band’s  concerts. 

Live  shows  are  the  essence  of  the 
rock  genre. 

In  today’s  age  of  formulated  stu- 
dio bands,  where  the  actual  music 
becomes  a secondary  priority, 
there  is  something  refreshingly 
authentic  about  bands  who  can  get 


utes  and  48  seconds,  then  slows 
the  single  down  to  an  ambient 
crawl. 

The  closing  remix  of  the  single, 
which  was  done  by  The  Orb,  is 
possibly  the  best.  Aside  from 
vocal  alterations,  the  remix  lays 
down  other  aspects  of  the  original 
song  as  a backdrop  to  the  remixes 
tempo. 

Versions,  although  not  a tradi- 
tional Nine  Inch  Nails  release,  is 
an  impressive  collection  of  musi- 
cal talent.  For  people  who  only 
liked  the  hard-edged  sounds  of 
The  Downward  Spiral  though, 
they  may  want  to  listen  to 
Versions  before  they  buy  it. 


on  stage  and  really  play. 

Live  Between  Us  contains  14 
tracks  recorded  at  the  Cobo  Arena 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  23,  1996.  There  were  no 
alterations  or  overdu"bs  added  to 
the  music. 

Any  band  that  can  release  its 
music  on  its  own  merits,  without 
technological  enhancement,  is 
worth  checking  out. 

The  Tragically  Hip  have,  as  a 
musical  unit,  grown  increasingly 
tighter  over  the  last  10  years 
through  their  constant  touring. 

Events  such  as-  the  annual 
Roadside  Attraction  have  become 
a tradition  among  the  band’s  fans 
who  keep  coming  back  because 
they  know  the  Hip  can  deliver  the 
go^s. 

Live  Between  Us  stands  as  a tes- 
tament to  the  band  who  are 
famous  for  their  live  shows  and 
who  have  helped  put  Canadian 
popular  music  on  the  map. 


By  Andrea  Bailey 

The  upbeat  techo/dance  sounds 
of  the  Real  McCoy  have  been 
revived  in  the  group’s  second 
album.  One  More  Time. 

Attempting  to  follow  the  suc- 
cess of  their  triple-platinum 
debut  album.  Another  Night,  the 
group  members  have  compiled  a 
variety  of  fast  tunes  and  slow 
mixes  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of 
most  dance  music  fans. 

One  More  Time,  which  was 
mastered  by  George  Marino  at 
Sterling  Sound  in  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  features  the  vocals  of 
Vanessa  Mason,  Lisa  Cork  and 
O-jay.  The  album  was  produced 
by  Clive  Davis,  J.  Wind  and  O- 
jay  under  the  BMG  Arista 
Records  label. 

One  might  think  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  group  to  achieve 
the  height  of  popularity  reached 
in  1994  with  their  top  three  hits 
Runaway,  Automatic  Lover  and 
Another  Night. 

So  far,  it  seems  the  group’s 
second  album  has  pushed  them 
back  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

The  Real  McCoy  has  been 
named  one  of  the  head-lining 
acts  at  the  fifth  annual  Hot  Rush 
dance  music  concert,  to  be  held 
July  5 at  Paramount  Canada’s 
Wonderland. 

This  event  will  give  the  group’ 
a chance  to  display  songs  from 
both  albums. 

Topping  the  act  will  be  current 
hit  and  title  track  One  More 
Time  and  the  recently  released  I 
Want  To  Come  (With  You).  Both 
songs,  like  most  others  on  the 
album,  deal  with  the  subject  of 
love  and  the  need  to  be  with 
someone. 

One  More  Time  also  contains 


songs  which  are  intended  to 
convey  certain  messages  to  its 
listeners.  . • 

Take  A Look  At  Yourself  is 
about  a person  who  is  wealthy, 
yet  unhappy.  The  message  is 
that  if  the  wealth  is  shared  with 
those  who  are  less  fortunate,  the 
wealthy  person  will  feel  better 
about  himself  or  herself. 

The  Sky  Is  The  Limit  tells  lis- 
teners to  follow  their  hearts  and 
their  dreams,  without  giving  up. 
And  Tonight  is  about  having  fun 
with  loved  ones,  without  letting 
life’s  little  worries  get  in  the 
way. 

Rhythm  and  blues  play  a part 
on  the  album  as  well  through  a 
couple  of  mellow,  almost  sad, 
pieces. 

Look  At  Me  deals  with  the 
feelings  a person  has  when  com- 
ing out  of  a relationship. 
Tomorrow  questions  what  will 
be  in  store  for  a turbulent  rela- 
tionship the  following  day. 

The  only  song  which  might  be 
considered  a disappointment  is 
the  dance  remix  of  Shania 
Twain’s  I’m  Outta  Here.  While 
remixes  of  popular  songs  are 
often  successful,  this  one  might 
have  been  better  left  as  a coun- 
try croon. 

Though  the  album  is  impres- 
sive overall,  it  might  be  a stretch 
to  reach  the  triple-platinum 
magnitude  for  a second  time. 
The  group  does,  however,  pro- 
duce a variety  of  songs  for  a 
diverse  number  of  people. 

This  album  is  for  those  who 
want  to  be  uplifted  and  who  are 
in  the  mood  to  dance  around  the 
room. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
so,  maybe  you  should  save  One 
More  Time  for  another  time. 
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